FEATURE  FOCUS 


ISDN:  Oceans  apart 


BY  BYRON  BELITSOS 

Special  to  Network  World 


It’s  little  wonder  that  frustration  with 
the  progress  of  Integrated  Services  Digi¬ 
tal  Networks  is  mounting.  While  nation¬ 
wide  ISDNs  are  currently  being  built  and 
tested  by  the  regulated  European  tele¬ 
communications  monopolies,  attempts  to 
introduce  the  Consultative  Committee  on 
International  Telephony  and  Telegra¬ 
phy’s  standard  telecommunications 

lyrXontinued  on  page  33 


► LAN  STANDARDS 

Starlan  gets  802.3  blessing 

Fiber-optic  repeater  link  also  approved. 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


BRIGHTON,  England  —  The  Institute  of 
Electrical  and  Electronics  Engineers  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  two  significant  stan¬ 
dards  specifications  at  its  meeting  here  last 
week.  Included  were  802.3  proposals  for  a 
low-cost,  1M  bit/sec  Ethernet  —  similar  to 
AT&T’s  Starlan  —  that  works  with  twist¬ 
ed-pair  telephone  wire,  and  for  a  fiber-op¬ 
tic  repeater  link  used  to  connect  802.3  Eth¬ 
ernet  networks. 

“The  approval  of  both  specifications  is  a 


major  milestone  and  the  culmination  of  two 
years  of  committee  work,”  said  Don  Lough- 
ery,  chairman  of  the  802.3  committee  and 
standards  manager  for  Hewlett-Packard 
Co.’s  Information  Network  Group.  The 
specifications  will  be  sent  to  an  802.3  par¬ 
ent  committee  for  a  letter  ballot  to  be  re¬ 
leased  this  month.  Loughery  said  balloting 
will  take  place  in  September,  and  results 
will  be  reported  in  early  October.  Specifica¬ 
tion  suggestions  must  be  resolved  before 
November  when  the  802.3  committee  meets 
in  San  Diego.  Balloting  for  the  fiber- 

See  IEEE  page  5 
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►  LOCAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


Network  nirvana 
escapes  PC  users 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


First  in  a  two-part  series. 

The  road  to  the  network  promised  land, 
where  personal  computer  local  nets  per¬ 
form  as  advertised,  is  lined  with  software 
perils. 

Network  software  problems  run  the 
gamut  from  headaches  associated  with 
printing  inconveniences  and  time  wasted 
by  limited  access  to  single-user  files,  to  file 
losses  and  software  that  just  plain  does  not 
work. 


“There  are  some  major  software  prod¬ 
ucts  that  simply  won’t  work  in  a  local  net 
environment,  even  though  they’re  sup¬ 
posed  to,”  said  David  Ferris,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Ferrin  Corp.,  a 
San  Francisco-based  consulting  firm.  “You 
try  to  get  them  up  and  running,  and  you 
simply  can’t;  they’ve  got  bugs  in  them.  An 
example  is  dBase  III  Plus.  Ashton-Tate  is 
working  hard  on  that,  and  we  think  dBase 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  core  products  in 
the  local  net  environment,  but  it’s  having 
some  real  teething  problems.” 

Too  often,  software  vendors  oversell  the 
See  Network  nirvana  page  5 
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against  five  of  the  seven 
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A  leading  Japanese  auto 
parts  maker,  Nippondenso 
Co.,  announces  plans  to  con¬ 
struct  a  MAP-based  factory 
network.  Page  2. 
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A  second  powerful  coalition, 
this  one  headed  by  Boeing 
Computer  Services  Co.,  is  be¬ 
ing  constructed  to  pursue  the 


$4.5  billion  FTS  2000  con¬ 
tract.  Page  6. 
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lantic-requested  private-line 
rate  hike.  Page  5. 
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new  dial-up  long-distance 
services.  Page  8. 
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sometimes  be  quick  to  imple¬ 
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tions,  as  one  L.A.  bank 
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Rolm  severs  Octet's  Aspen  bridge 


►  VOICE  MESSAGING 

ETS  demise  hits 
Rolm,  Octel  users 

Aspen  threat  to  Phonemail  cited. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


Rolm  Corp.  users  with  Octel  Corp.  Aspen  voice  message 
systems  face  an  uncertain  future  now  that  Rolm  will  no 
longer  manufacture  the  ETS  telephone  sets  and  interface 
cards  Octel  uses  to  connect  with  the  Rolm  switch  line. 

Angry  users,  who  wished  to  remain  anonymous,  specu¬ 
lated  that  Rolm’s  decision  was  principally  based  on  the 
fact  that  Aspen  has  cut  into  sales  of  Rolm’s  own  voice  mes¬ 
sage  system,  Phonemail.  Rolm  denied  that  claim. 

For  its  part,  Octel  downplayed  the  marketing  move. 
“We’re  not  pleased  with  the  decision,  but  it’s  not  a  disas¬ 
ter,”  said  David  Torrey,  Octel’s  marketing  manager. 

Rolm  stands  alone  among  prrvate  branch  exchange  ven- 

See  Rolm  page  4 
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►  EUROPEAN  MARKETS 

W.  German  modem  monopoly  busted 

Decision  to  legalize  competition  will  allow  private  suppliers 
to  sell  modems  directly  to  customers  for  public  network  use. 


BY  ALEX  SCOTT 

CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
European  bureau 


BRUSSELS,  Belgium  —  The  West 
German  government  has  agreed  to 
end  the  monopoly  that  the  national 
post  and  telecommunications  au¬ 
thority,  the  Deutsche  Bundespost, 
holds  on  the  supply  of  modems.  The 
action  comes  in  response  to  a  ruling 
by  the  Brussels-based  Commission 
of  the  European  Community  (EC) 
declaring  the  monopoly  illegal. 

The  ruling,  announced  by  the 

EC,  means  private  vendors  will  be 
able  to  supply  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  modems  directly  to  customers. 

Until  the  West  German  govern¬ 
ment  agreed  to  change  the  rules, 
the  Deutsche  Bundespost  was  the 


only  source  for  a  modem  that  could 
be  connected  to  the  public  tele¬ 
phone  network.  Private  suppliers 
could  sell  modems,  but  only  for  use 
with  private  networks. 

The  EC,  which  can  rule  on 
whether  monopolies  exist  in  mem- 


UPrivate 
vendors  will  be 
able  to  supply 
modems  to 
customers . 


ber  nations,  had  warned  the  West 
German  government  that  modem 
customers  were  being  denied  access 
to  modems  from  private  suppliers. 
It  also  said  that  tying  the  sale  or 
lease  of  modems  to  the  provision  of 
network  services  was  an  abuse  of  a 
dominant  market  position. 

In  response,  the  West  German 
government  has  agreed  to  amend 
the  Postal  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  rules  and  to  publish  techni¬ 
cal  specifications  for  modems  ap¬ 
plicable  to  domestic  and  imported 
modems  alike.  Outside  suppliers 
will  now  be  allowed  to  offer  mo¬ 
dems  for  connection  to  the  public 
telephone  network.  The  EC  said  it 
is  investigating  potential  monopo¬ 
lies  in  the  provision  of  terminals 
for  use  on  the  public  net. 


►  LABOR  DISCORD 

CWA  strike  looms  on  BOCs’  horizon 
as  contract  deadline  approaches 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


Members  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  (CWA)  union 
last  month  voted  to  authorize  a 
strike  at  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  on  Aug.  10  if  negotia¬ 
tions  fail  to  produce  a  suitable  con¬ 
tract  by  that  time. 

Five  of  the  seven  RBOCs  agreed 
to  the  authorizations.  The  results 
of  the  votes  at  the  two  remaining 
RBOCs  were  unavailable  at  press 
time. 

The  votes  give  union  officials  au¬ 
thority  to  order  a  strike  if  a  settle¬ 
ment  is  not  reached  before  the  con¬ 
tract  expires. 

Although  strike  issues  differ  by 
region,  the  CWA  members  are  basi¬ 
cally  concerned  about  job  security 


and  wages  (“So  far,  so  good  in 
CWA/RBOC  dealings,”  Network 
World,  July  28). 

According  to  Ken  Major,  CWA 
public  relations  coordinator  for  Pa¬ 
cific  Telesis  Group,  CWA  members 
at  Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  en¬ 
dorsed  a  strike  by  a  3-to-l  margin. 
CWA  members  from  both  Pacific 
Telesis  and  US  West,  Inc.  voted  4- 
to-1  for  a  strike. 

The  margin  at  Nynex  Corp.  and 
the  New  Jersey  segment  of  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  was  10-to-l,  according  to 
Clara  Allen,  district  CWA  public  re¬ 
lations  coordinator. 

CWA  workers  in  Bell  Atlantic’s 
other  regions  voted  5-to-l  to  autho¬ 
rize  a  strike. 

At  Southwestern  Bell,  several 
sticking  points  remain,  and  each 
side  is  holding  tight  to  its  position, 


according  to  William  Harwell,  CWA 
public  relations  coordinator.  “But 
they’re  still  talking,  and  that’s  a 
good  sign,”  he  commented. 

They’re  still  talking  at  Pacific 
Telesis  also,  said  CWA’s  Major.  Em¬ 
ployee  security  is  a  major  focus, 
See  Strike  page  8 
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►  FACTORIES  ABROAD 

MAP  heads 
for  Japan 

Auto  part  factory  to 
use  MAP-based  net. 

BY  TAKEHISA  KONDOH 

CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
Asian  bureau 


NAGOYA,  Japan  —  One  of  Ja¬ 
pan’s  leading  vendors  of  automo¬ 
bile  electronics  gear,  Nippondenso 
Co.,  said  last  week  that  it  will  use 
General  Motors  Corp.’s  Manufac¬ 
turing  Automation  Protocol  as  the 
basis  for  a  factorywide  local-area 
network.  The  move  makes  Nippon¬ 
denso  the  first  Japanese  auto  in¬ 
dustry  player  to  support  MAP. 

MAP  is  an  implementation  of  the 
International  Standards  Organiza¬ 
tion’s  Open  Systems  Interconnect 
protocol,  which  allows  computers 
from  different  vendors  to  commu¬ 
nicate  over  a  broadband  local-area 
network. 

The  Nippondenso  local  net,  to  be 
installed  at  a  company  factory  that 
is  still  under  construction,  will  be 
connected  to  the  equipment  that 
produces  fuel  injectiomdevices  and 
semiconductor  chips.  Construction 
of  the  $636.9  million  factory  began 
in  May  and  will  not  end  until  1995. 

Nippondenso  hopes  to  use  the  lo¬ 
cal  net  to  establish  an  automation 
system  that  covers  every  aspect  of 
manufacturing,  from  order-taking 
to  delivery.  “We  are  tilting  toward 
MAP  as  a  factory  automation  pro¬ 
tocol  that  may  become  the  interna¬ 
tional  standard,”  a  Nippondenso 
spokesman  said. 

Nippondenso,  a  Toyota  Motor 
Corp.  affiliate  with  1985  revenues 
of  $5.8  billion,  is  prepared  to  devel¬ 
op,  by  itself,  the  MAP-compatible 
computers,  communications  equip¬ 
ment,  robots  and  machine  tool  con¬ 
trollers  needed  for  the  new  factory. 
Some  of  that  new  equipment  will  be 
supplied  by  AB  Denso  Corp.,  a  joint 
venture  that  the  company  estab¬ 
lished  in  1984  with  Allen-Bradley 
Co.,  a  U.S.  factory  control  system 
maker. 

Nippondenso’s  move  is  expected 
to  push  other  Japanese  industrial 
manufacturers  closer  to  MAP  sup¬ 
port.  Several  Japanese  manufactur¬ 
ers  —  including  Fanuc  Ltd.,  a  ro¬ 
botics  maker,  and  Omron  Tateisi 
Electronics  Co.,  a  factory  automa¬ 
tion  vendor  —  have  already  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  test  MAP  for  use 
in  their  networking  products. 


Network  World  wants  to  make 
its  news  coverage  even  better, 
and  for  that  we  ask  your  help.  If 
you  learn  about  an  interesting 
event  that  just  occurred  or  is  just 
about  to  occur,  please  call. 

We’d  also  like  you  to  tell  us 
about  how  you’re  optimizing 
your  networks. 

Call  Network  World  Editor 
Bruce  Hoard  toll  free  at  (800) 
343-6474,  extension  332. 
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►  MULTIVENDOR  NETWORKS 

Software  links  IBM  PCs, 
Stratus  minicomputers 

Two-piece  package  allows  users  to 
toggle  between  the  micro  and  the  mini , 
back  up  files  and  share  peripherals. 


►  INTERNATIONAL 

French  government  OKs 
union  of  ITT  and  CGE 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


MARLBORO,  Mass.  —  Stratus 
Computer,  Inc.  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  software  to  link  IBM  Person¬ 
al  Computers  to  its  line  of  continu¬ 
ous  processing  minicomputers. 
Called  PC/Connect,  the  two-piece 
package  supports  communications, 
file  transfers  and  application  shar¬ 
ing  between  personal  computers 
and  a  Stratus  host  over  dial-up  or 
dedicated  lines. 

One  half  of  the  package,  PC/Con¬ 
nect  Term,  resides  on  the  personal 
computer  and  provides  emulation 
of  Stratus’  V101  or  V102  terminals. 
When  communicating  with  Stratus 
hosts  running  under  the  VOS  oper¬ 
ating  system,  it  uses  a  proprietary 
Stratus  asynchronous  communica¬ 
tions  protocol.  PC/Connect  Term  is 
packaged  in  sets  of  10  copies  to  a 
box  and  lists  for  $1,000. 

The  other  half  of  the  package, 
PC/Connect  Host,  resides  on  the 
minicomputer.  It  receives  requests 
from  the  PC/Connect  Term  pack¬ 
age,  searches  out  the  needed  infor¬ 
mation,  converts  it  for  personal 
computer  use  and  passes  it  over  the 
link  maintained  by  PC/Connect 
Term.  A  single  copy  of  PC/Connect 


Host  lists  for  $2,000. 

Once  the  communications  link 
has  been  established,  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  can  toggle  between  per¬ 
sonal  computer  applications  and 
VOS  applications.  With  the  PC/ 
Connect  package,  personal  comput¬ 
er  users  can  also  back  up  local  files 
on  the  minicomputer  and  share 
mini  peripherals  such  as  a  printer. 

The  product  release  keeps  Stra¬ 
tus  in  the  mainstream  trend  of  link¬ 
ing  personal  computers  to  depart¬ 
mental-sized  minicomputers. 

“Making  the  personal  computer 
connection  to  mid-range  processors 
like  Stratus  is  a  mandatory  require¬ 
ment  today,”  said  George  Weiss, 
project  director  for  small  computer 
services  at  the  Stamford,  Conn.- 
based  Gartner  Group,  Inc.,  a  mar¬ 
ket  research  and  consulting  firm. 

As  corporate  departments  obtain 
more  control  over  their  own  data 
bases  in  minicomputer-based  sys¬ 
tems,  linking  the  personal  comput¬ 
er  to  the  minicomputer  becomes 
more  desirable,  Weiss  said.  More 
and  more  managers  are  considering 
linking  personal  computers  to  de¬ 
partmental  minicomputers  as  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  difficult  to 
manage  the  micro-to-mainframe 
links  in  a  corporation,  he  added. 


BY  AMIEL  KORNEL 

CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
European  bureau 


PARIS  —  France’s  state-owned 
Compagnie  Generate  d’Electricite 
(CGE)  and  ITT  Corp.  received 
French  government  approval  last 
week  for  a  joint  venture  that  would 
create  the  world’s  second  largest 
telecommunications  firm  behind 
AT&T. 

Under  the  agreement,  ITT  will 
merge  its  worldwide  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  office  automation  and  con¬ 
sumer  electronics 
businesses  with  a 
holding  company 
controlled  by  CGE. 

The  holding  com¬ 
pany  will  pay  ITT 
$1.5  billion. 

The  holding 
company  will  also 
operate  CGE’s  Al¬ 
catel  SA  telecom¬ 
munications  sub¬ 
sidiary.  ITT  will 
own  37%  of  the 
subsidiary.  It  had 
originally  expect¬ 
ed  to  retain  only 
30%  ownership.  Majority  control  of 
the  new  firm  will  be  held  by  a  con¬ 
sortium  led  by  CGE.  The  consor¬ 
tium,  which  will  control  67%  of  the 
firm,  will  include  Societe  Generale 
de  Belgique,  a  Belgian  banking  com¬ 
pany,  and  Spain’s  telephone  com¬ 
pany,  Telefonica.  Based  on  previ¬ 


ous  sales  of  the  merging  business 
units,  the  new  firm  would  have 
starting  annual  revenue  of  $9.8  bil¬ 
lion. 

Government  approval  for  the 
plan  reportedly  came  despite  con¬ 
tinuing  objections  in  some  official 
circles  about  the  venture’s  finan¬ 
cial  and  economic  viability. 

Industry  minister  Alain  Madelin 
said  Wednesday  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  oppose  the  project. 

The  change  in  the  percentage  of 
ownership  shared  by  the  partners 
indicates  that  the  government  had 
offered  the  newly¬ 
weds  a  dowry  that 
was  smaller  than 
expected.  Critics 
of  the  deal  had  ar¬ 
gued  against  sub¬ 
stantial  govern¬ 
ment  funding. 

CGE,  national¬ 
ized  in  1982  by  the 
socialist  govern¬ 
ment,  is  destined 
for  privatization 
by  the  recently 
elected  conserva¬ 
tive  government  of 
Prime  Minister 
Jacques  Chirac.  The  French  gov¬ 
ernment  last  week  removed 
Georges  Pebereau,  a  major  archi¬ 
tect  of  the  merger,  from  his  post  as 
CGE  chairman. 

ITT  and  CGE  said  they  will  work 
out  the  details  of  the  venture  by 
the  end  of  the  year.O 
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►  IBM  3270  MARKET 

ITT  bites  3174  bullet 

Firm  debuts  remote  cluster  controller 
and  enhances  its  9000  series  line. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


TEMPE,  Ariz.  —  In  an  effort  to 
bolster. its  No.  2  position  in  the  IBM 
3270  plug-compatible  market,  ITT 
Courier  Terminals  Systems,  Inc.  is 
expected  to  respond  to  IBM’s  recent 
3174  introduction  by  debuting  a  re¬ 
mote  cluster  controller  and  en¬ 
hancements  to  its  existing  9000  se¬ 
ries  controller  line  this  week. 

However,  analysts  generally 
were  not  impressed  with  the  new 
offerings  and  doubted  that  the 
products  would  help  ITT  increase 
its  8%  share  of  that  market. 

“Plug-compatible  vendors  have 
to  beat  IBM’s  price  or  features,” 
said  Patrick  Gordon,  an  analyst  at 
The  Yankee  Group,  a  Boston  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm.  “The  ITT  prod¬ 
uct  was  late  to  market  and  costs  as 
much  as  IBM  offerings.” 

The  new  ITT  9425  supplies  four 
to  32  ports  and  is  designed  for 
small  remote  offices.  The  product 
works  with  applications  that  use 
extended  data  streams  and  support 


Synchronous  Data  Link  Control,  Bi¬ 
nary  Synchronous  Communications 
and  X.25  protocols.  The  controller 
includes  an  RS-232  interface, 
which  supports  data  transmission 
speeds  of  up  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  It  can 
be  configured 
to  support 
transmission 
speeds  of  up  to 
64K  bit/sec. 

Devices  that 
can  be  directly 
attached  to  the 
box  include  the 
ITT  9210  and 
9230  terminal 
series  and  var¬ 
ious  ITT  print¬ 
ers.  Special  adapters  can  connect 
Ascii  terminals,  IBM  3270  Personal 
Computers,  IBM  3290  and  3179G 
terminals  and  various  multiplexers 
and  controllers.  Plug-compatible 
controllers  typically  only  support 
the  vendor’s  own  terminals.  ITT 
has  been  able  to  open  its  box  up  to 
some  IBM  devices,  and  the  compa¬ 
ny  plans  to  broaden  the  breadth  of 


products  that  the  controller  line 
can  support,  according  to  industry 
analysts. 

Each  controller  port  is  able  to 
support  two  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 
chitecture  sessions,  and  users  are 
able  to  toggle  between  sessions  by 
pressing  a  function  key.  Shipments 
of  the  controller  are  scheduled  for 
this  month,  with  prices  ranging 
from  $3,500  to  $13,000. 

In  addition  to  the  remote  cluster 
controller,  ITT  is  expected  to  unveil 
two  microcomputer-to-mainframe 
links,  which  are  designed  to  attach 

ITT  Xtra  Per¬ 
sonal  Comput¬ 
ers  to  IBM 
hosts  through 
the  ITT  con¬ 
troller  line. 
The  links  stem 
from  an  agree¬ 
ment  that  the 
company  signed 
with  Digi¬ 
tal  Communi¬ 
cations  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.  of  Norcross,  Ga. 

The  ITT  Irma  95437  card  and  the 
ITT  Irma  7580  include  plug-in  ports 
to  ITT  controllers,  IBM  3278  termi¬ 
nal  emulation  software  and  file 
transfer  routines.  The  products  are 
expected  to  cost  $1,195. 

ITT  also  plans  to  add  a  protocol- 
conversion  feature  that  enables  the 
controller  to  work  with  Ascii  termi¬ 


nals.  The  ITT  94100  Ascii  Device 
Adapter  enables  an  Ascii  terminal 
or  a  microcomputer  mimicking  a 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.  VT100  or 
VT200  terminal  to  communicate 
with  an  IBM  mainframe.  The  adapt¬ 
er  supports  up  to  eight  Ascii  de¬ 
vices  transmitting  at  speeds  from 
50  to  19. 2K  bit/sec.  The  adapter  is 
expected  to  cost  $3,895. 

Gordon  said  the  protocol-conver¬ 
sion  feature’s  expected  availability 
should  help  ITT  because  the  IBM 
3174  will  not  be  able  to  support  As¬ 
cii  terminals  until  the  middle  of 
next  year. 

The  company  is  also  scheduled 
to  introduce  “coax  savers,”  which 
work  with  IBM  3270  series  or  ITT 
9000  series  terminals.  The  ITT 
94823-C  enables  two  terminals  to 
operate  simultaneously  over  one 
coaxial  cable  connected  at  dis¬ 
tances  up  to  4,000  feet  away  from  a 
controller. 

The  ITT  94823  connects  two  ter¬ 
minals  over  one  twisted-pair  wire 
to  a  controller  located  up  to  1,500 
feet  away.  The  adapters  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  cost  $199  per  pair. 

With  these  announcements,  the 
9000  series  controllers  will  include 
a  compatible  subset  of  IBM’s  Re¬ 
sponse  Time  Monitor,  which  mea¬ 
sures  terminal  response  time  be¬ 
tween  the  displays  and  a  host.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  ITT  has  of¬ 
fered  such  an  option.  □ 


UITTs  product 
was  late  and 
costs  as  much  as 
IBM  offerings. 
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Tandem  to  unwrap 
board-based  controller 

6105  designed  to  be  compatible  with  Nonstop  processors 
and  support  up  to  four  communications  lines. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Tandem 
Computers,  Inc.  is  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  today  a  new  board-level 
communications  controller  that 
will  support  four  different  proto¬ 
cols  that  can  be  downloaded  from 
the  host. 

The  Tandem  6105  communica¬ 
tions  controller  will  reportedly  be 
compatible  with  Tandem’s  existing 
Nonstop  II,  Nonstop  TXP,  Nonstop 
VLX  and  Nonstop  EXT  fault-toler¬ 
ant  minicomputers. 

The  board  will  be  compatible  and 
packaged  with  two  on-line  transac¬ 
tion  processors,  the  EXT- 10  and 
EXT-25,  also  expected  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

The  6105  supports  four  commu¬ 
nications  lines  and  fits  into  a  single 
1/0  slot  in  a  Nonstop  system  cabi¬ 
net.  It  is  outfitted  with  four  Motor¬ 


ola,  Inc.  6809  microprocessors, 
each  equipped  with  64K  bytes  of 
memory.  Called  Communication 
Line  Interface  Processors  (Clip), 
each  microprocessor  will  retain  a 
communications  protocol  down¬ 
loaded  from  the  system’s  main 
memory. 

By  retaining  protocols  in  memo¬ 
ry,  the  controller  can  be  configured 
to  support  a  mix  of  bit-  and  byte- 
synchronous  protocols  and  asyn¬ 
chronous  communications.  This  en- 


UThe  board 
supports  IBM's 
SDLC  and  BSC 
protocols,  yy 


ables  a  single  controller  to  support 
a  range  of  devices,  including  IBM 
3270-type  displays,  Tandem  termi¬ 
nals,  teller  terminals,  point-of-sale 
(POS)  devices  and  host  systems 
from  other  vendors. 

The  board  supports  IBM’s  Syn¬ 
chronous  Data  Link  Control  and  Bi¬ 
nary  Synchronous  Communications 
protocols,  as  well  as  additional  pro¬ 
tocols  typically  used  with  POS  and 
other  specialized  transaction-pro¬ 
cessing  terminals. 

It  can  also  support  communica¬ 
tions  over  IBM’s  System  Network 
Architecture,  X.25  public  packet- 
switched  nets  and  other  networks, 
Tandem  officials  said.  They  point¬ 
ed  out,  however,  that  the  controller 
is  designed  to  work  best  with  poll¬ 
ing  protocols. 

Downloading  communications 
protocols  to  each  Clip  allows  for 
easy  network  reconfiguration,  Tan- 
See  Tandem  page  42 
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dors  with  its  success  in  selling 
voice  message  systems,  but  has  still 
Jost  business  to  Octel  and  other 
companies  that  sell  voice  message 
switch  add-ons.  Dustin  Sykes,  vice- 
president  at  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
office  of  Vanguard  Telecommunica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  a  voice  mail  market  re¬ 
search  company,  said  Rolm  is  king 
of  the  voice  messaging  hill. 

But  Octel’s  own  success  has  of¬ 
ten  come  at  Rolm’s  expense.  “In  ev¬ 
ery  case  where  our  customers  eval¬ 
uated  Phonemail  and  Aspen,  the 
Octel  product  was  the  clear-cut 
winner,”  noted  Robert  Callahan 
Jr.,  vice-president  at  Callahan  & 
Associates,  a  consulting  firm  based 
in  Fairhope,  Ala. 

A  large  percentage  of  Octel’s 
sales  have  come  from  Rolm  CBX  us¬ 
ers,  according  to  Sykes,  although 
Aspen  does  run  on  other  PBXs, 
such  as  those  made  by  Northern  Te¬ 
lecom,  Inc.,  Mitel,  Inc.,  Siemens 
Communications  Systems  and  Inte- 
com,  Inc.  Rolm  sells  its  voice  mes¬ 
saging  system  only  with  its  private 
branch  exchanges. 

Octel’s  continued  success  selling 
to  Rolm’s  installed  base  is  depen¬ 
dent  in  large  part  on  its  ability  to 
integrate  with  Rolm’s  switch,  a  ca¬ 
pability  that  other  vendors  lack. 
This  capability  could  be  jeopar¬ 
dized  by  Rolm’s  discontinuance  of 
the  ETS  telephone  line. 

Integrating  a  voice  messaging 
system  with  a  PBX,  as  opposed  to 
simply  interfacing  the  two  sys¬ 
tems,  provides  two  key  benefits. 
First,  integration  enables  the  voice 
message  system  to  notify  users  of 
message  delivery  by  lighting  a  lamp 
on  a  telephone  or  giving  a  broken 


dial  tone.  Second,  calls  are  auto¬ 
matically  forwarded  from  busy  or 
unanswered  extensions  to  voice 
mailboxes. 

Besides  lacking  message  notifi¬ 
cation  features,  systems  that  are 
only  interfaced  to  PBXs  require 
callers  to  key  in  the  user’s  exten¬ 
sion  to  reach  a  mailbox.  This  can 
alienate  users  because  it  presumes 
the  caller  knows  the  extension. 

Some  analysts  speculated  that 
Rolm’s  decision  to  discontinue  the 
ETS  line  was  a  practical  business 
decision  made  to  replace  an  aging 
technology. 

“I  doubt  that  too  many  people 
are  upset  that  they  are  phasing  out 
the  older  handsets,”  noted  Susan 
Lehto,  senior  analyst  at  The  Yan¬ 
kee  Group,  a  Boston  market  re¬ 
search  firm. 

The  ETS  products  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  in  1978.  Rolm’s  most  re¬ 
cent  digital  handsets,  Rolmphones, 
were  brought  to  market  in  1983. 
The  existence  of  the  newer  hand¬ 
sets,  which  are  more  reliable  and 
contain  more  features  than  the  ETS 
line,  contributed  to  the  decision  to 
phase  out  the  older  sets,  according 
Ian  Angus,  president  of  Angus  Te¬ 
lemanagement  Group,  a  PBX  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Toronto. 

Octel,  however,  knew  what  it 
was  getting  into  when  it  married 
Aspen  to  ETS.  Aspen  was  an¬ 
nounced  two  years  ago,  one  year 
after  Rolmphones  were  introduced. 
Octel  could  have  chosen  to  inte¬ 
grate  its  line  with  Rolmphones  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ETS  line. 

Angus  said  Octel  probably  decid¬ 
ed  to  integrate  Aspen  with  ETS  sets 
instead  of  Rolmphones  because  it 
was  simpler  to  emulate  that  prod¬ 


uct.  ETS  uses  an  analog  signaling 
technique  that  is  easy  to  duplicate. 
Rolmphone  uses  an  unpublished 
proprietary  digital  signaling  tech¬ 
nique.  Octel  could  end  up  in  legal 
trouble  if  it  tries  to  emulate  the 
proprietary  Rolmphone.  Compa¬ 
nies  such  as  Northern  Telecom 
have  published  their  specifica¬ 
tions,  which  enables  Octel  to  inte¬ 
grate  Aspen  with  their  offerings. 

Octel’s  Torrey  claimed  that  the 
company  will  offer  a  new  voice 
messaging  system  compatible  with 
Rolmphone,  but  declined  to  set  any 
timetable  for  that  product  or  to  dis¬ 
cuss  its  possible  specifications. 

Aspen  users  may  be  able  to 
scrape  by  with  existing  equipment. 
According  to  Ruth  Brinson,  manag¬ 
er  of  voice  communications  at  De¬ 
posit  Guaranty  National  Bank  in 
Jackson,  Miss.,  the  bank  could 
move  some  of  its  ETS  equipment 
from  an  automatic  call  distribution 
group  to  dedicate  the  equipment  to 
Aspen.  The  switch  would  enable 
the  bank  to  support  its  voice  mes¬ 
saging  users  for  at  least  two  years. 

Customers  may  also  opt  to  stock¬ 
pile  ETS  equipment.  A  Rolm 
spokesman  said  that  customers  can 
order  ETS  products  for  existing 
CBXs  until  the  end  of  next  year. 

Customers  most  likely  to  be 
caught  in  a  bind  are  Aspen  users 
who  had  planned  to  add  another 
CBX  and  Aspen  system.  One  user 
had  planned  to  place  an  Octel  sys¬ 
tem  in  a  new  building,  but  will  be 
unable  to  do  so  because  Rolm  will 
not  supply  ETS  devices  for  new 
CBXs. 

ETS  sets  and  interface  cards  will 
continue  to  be  available  from  third 
parties.  □ 
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►  RATES 

FCC  puts  a  halt  to  increase  in  access 
fees  for  new  private-line  service 

Action  is  in  response  to  Bell  Atlantic's  proposed  tariff  hikes. 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


For  the  second  time  in  as  many 
weeks,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  temporarily  sus¬ 
pended  a  proposed  special  access 
tariff  increase  that  would  have 
raised  the  cost  of  the  local  channel 
portion  of  private-line  service. 

The  local  channel  is  the  part  of  a 
private  line  that  connects  a  long- 
haul  carrier’s  point  of  presence 
within  a  Bell  operating  company’s 
territory  to  a  customer’s  premises. 
The  local  channel  is  provided  by 
the  BOC,  which  charges  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers  that  use  its  facilities. 
The  long-distance  carriers  pass 
that  cost  on  to  their  customers. 

This  latest  action  by  the  FCC 
halted  a  proposed  increase  in  spe¬ 
cial  access  tariffs  by  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.,  which  was  slated  to  go  into 
effect  Aug  1.  A  week  earlier,  the 
FCC  halted  a  similar  hike  proposed 
by  Nynex  subsidiaries  New  York 
Telephone  Co.  and  New  England 
Telephone. 

The  proposed  rate  hikes  by  the 
Nynex  companies,  which  would 
have  gone  into  effect  on  July  24, 
were  challenged  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Telecommunications  Users  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  represents  some  of 
the  largest  users  in  the  U.S.  It 
claimed  the  two  BOCs  were  not  able 
to  justify  the  increases.  Bell  Atlan¬ 
tic’s  proposed  hike  was  challenged 
by  US  Sprint  Communications  Co. 
and  AT&T,  who  argued  that  Bell 
Atlantic  also  failed  to  provide  data 
justifying  the  requested  increase. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  did  not 
file  objections  to  the  Bell  Atlantic 


Network  nirvana  from  page  1 
networking  capabilities  of  their 
products.  Dwayne  Walker,  a  con¬ 
sultant  with  DMR  Associates,  Inc. 
in  Glendale,  Calif.,  warns  users  to 
read  between  the  lines  when  perus¬ 
ing  literature  on  local-area  network 
software.  “To  be  [Network  Basic  1/ 
O  System]-compatible  doesn’t  take 
much.  That  doesn’t  really  make  it  a 
true  network,  a  multiuser  piece  of 
software,”  Walker  said. 

Although  the  latest  version  of 
Microsoft  Corp.’s  MS-DOS  operat¬ 
ing  system  for  the  IBM  Personal 
Computer,  Version  3.1,  contains 
file-  and  record-locking  functions, 
many  users  don’t  realize  they  have 
to  implement  these  security  fea¬ 
tures.  “It’s  easier  on  the  end  user  if 
they’re  using  software  with  built- 
in  locking  and  read-only  capabili¬ 
ties,”  Walker  said.  If  users  tire  of 
manually  locking  and  unlocking 
files,  which  Walker  says  will  hap¬ 
pen,  data  will  be  corrupted. 

Of  all  the  applications,  data  base 
programs  represent  the  thorniest 
problems  for  network  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ferris.  Most  data  bases 
on  the  market  use  a  technique 


request  because  the  group  is  not 
able  to  keep  up  with  all  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  changes  affecting  users,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Coun¬ 
sel  James  Blaszak.  However, 
Blaszak  and  William  Pomeroy,  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  chairman,  argued 
that  approval  of  the  pending  rate 
hikes  in  either  case  could  have 
wide-ranging,  negative  conse¬ 
quences  for  large  network  users. 

Pomeroy,  who  is  manager  of 
communications  public  policy  with 
General  Electric  Co.,  said,  “If  the 
big  users  are  not  aware  of  this  is¬ 
sue,  if  they  are  not  tracing  it,  they 
are  just  not  doing  their  jobs.” 

According  to  Pomeroy,  there  is  a 
growing  fear  among  users  that  the 
BOCs  will  use  the  increased  special 
access  charges  to  move  customers 
away  from  private-line  service  to 
switched  access  service.  He  main¬ 
tained  that  the  goal  of  this  migra- 


CW  Communications  International  News  Service 
Asian  bureau 


TOKYO  —  Speculation  is  rife 
here  that  General  Electric  Co.  is 
about  to  form  a  partnership  with 
seven  leading  Japanese  firms  to 
venture  into  the  lucrative  interna¬ 
tional  telecommunications  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  venture  would  make  Japan’s 
overseas  telecommunications  mar¬ 
ket  a  virtual  multinational  battle- 


whereby  records  are  locked  when 
they  are  saved,  rather  than  when 
they  are  opened.  With  this  method, 
several  users  can  copy  and  work  on 
a  file  simultaneously.  However, 
whichever  user  saves  his  updated 
copy  of  the  file  first  will  have  his 
updates  validated.  Each  subse¬ 
quent  user  who  tries  to  save  his 
changes  will  be  told  that  his  copy 
of  the  data  is  invalid. 

Although  this  system  may  be 
workable  when  most  data  base  in¬ 
quiries  are  read-only,  it  can  lead  to 
loss  of  file  updates  if  the  data  base 
requires  regular  updating  by  sever¬ 
al  people. 

Data  bases  on  networks  require 
careful  control.  “Administrative 
procedures  have  to  be  established 
to  ensure  that  the  integrity  of  the 
data  is  preserved  when  you  have 
many  people  using  it,”  Ferris 
stressed.  Ferris  says  data  adminis¬ 
tration  includes  provision  of  back¬ 
up  and  recovery  procedures  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  vehicle  to  advise 
people  on  the  availability  of  data 
and  how  to  access  it. 

Another  problem  plaguing  net¬ 
work  users  is  the  development  of 


tion  policy  is  to  have  a  captive  au¬ 
dience  when  and  if  the  BOCs  are 
allowed  to  offer  inter-local  access 
and  transport  area  services. 

“The  Dole  bill  [the  Federal  Tele¬ 
communications  Act  of  1986]  would 
take  out  a  lot  of  the  Modified  Final 
Judgment  restrictions  and  move 
the  governing  of  those  restrictions 
over  to  the  FCC,”  he  said.  “The 
FCC  direction  has  been  primarily  to 
deregulate.  You  know,  in  some 
form  or  another,  the  local  exchange 
carriers  are  going  to  get  into  the  in- 
ter-Lata  business.” 

According  to  AT&T,  which 
planned  to  pass  its  share  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  special  access  tariff  costs  to 
users,  the  New  England  Telephone 
and  New  York  Telephone  hikes 
would  have  cost  its  users  up  to  $40 
million  this  year  alone.  The  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  increases  would  cost  users  an 
estimated  $14  million  this  year.  □ 


ground. 

The  rumors  were  encouraged  re¬ 
cently  when  executives  from  RCA 
Astro  Electronics,  which  GE  ac¬ 
quired  in  June,  visited  the  Tokyo 
trading  house  Nissho-Iwai  Co. 

The  executives  from  RCA  Astro 
Electronics,  the  New  Jersey-based 
space  satellite  division  of  RCA 
Corp.,  reportedly  told  Nissho-Iwai 
that  RCA  wants  to  work  with  Nis¬ 
sho-Iwai  in  the  newly  formed  Inter¬ 
national  Telecom  Japan,  Inc.E2 


mysterious  conflicts  between  dif¬ 
ferent  makes  and  types  of  pro¬ 
grams  running  on  a  network.  DFS 
Dorland,  Inc.,  a  large  advertising 
agency,  has  had  problems  main¬ 
taining  Micropro  International 
Corp.’s  Wordstar  word  processing 
package  and  Lotus  Development 
Corp.’s  Lotus  1-2-3  spreadsheet 
program  on  its  Novell,  Inc.  net. 

“We  found  some  corruption  go¬ 
ing  on  between  Wordstar  and  1-2-3 
files,”  said  Pat  Braden,  copy  super¬ 
visor  and  resident  local  net  guru  at 
the  agency.  Braden  says  Wordstar 
and  Lotus  files  often  end  up  with 
the  same  names  on  the  company’s 
100-user  network.  Despite  differ¬ 
ent  file  name  extensions,  files  from 
one  program  are  often  overwritten 
or  trashed  by  another  program. 

Designed  as  a  stand-alone  pack¬ 
age,  Wordstar  also  has  another 
quirk  that  poses  problems  in  a  net¬ 
work  environment:  Files  do  not  al¬ 
ways  close  when  a  user  exits,  Bra¬ 
den  said.  As  a  result,  the  file  cannot 
be  reopened. 

Next  week:  An  alternative  to 
Wordstar,  a  look  at  file  corruption 
and  “The  black  box  problem.”  □ 


IEEE  from  page  1 

optic  repeater  link  is  also  expected 
to  culminate  at  the  San  Diego  meet¬ 
ing. 

“The  802.3  task  force  and  the 
802.3  committee  felt  the  documents 
for  both  standards  were  very  sta¬ 
ble,”  Loughery  said. 

The  802.3  Ethernet  standard  re¬ 
sembles  AT&T’s  Starlan  local  net¬ 
work.  Starlan  was  introduced  by 
AT&T  last  year  and  is  designed  to 
link  personal  computers,  worksta¬ 
tions  and  file  servers. 

The  working  paper  on  the  net¬ 
work  is  known  to  the  committee  as 
the  “One-base-five”  specification. 
It  describes  a  low-speed,  1M  bit/sec 
baseband  network,  which  uses  tele¬ 
phone-type  twisted-pair  wire  con¬ 
figured  in  a  star  topology  to  sup¬ 
port  terminals  at  distances  up  to 
500  meters. 

Like  Starlan,  the  network’s  ac¬ 
cess  method  is  carrier-sense  multi¬ 
ple  access  with  collision  detection 
(CSMA/CD),  the  same  method  used 
in  standard  10M  bit/sec  802.3  local 
networks. 

The  physical  layer  of  the  model 
was  altered  to  transmit  at  a  lower 
data  rate  over  twisted-pair  tele¬ 
phone  wire.  The  network  specifica¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  drive  connectiv¬ 
ity  costs  down  to  about  $200  or 
$300  per  connection,  according  to 
802.3  committee  members. 

The  “One-base-five”  working 
group  consists  of  approximately  30 
members,  although  AT&T  did  most 
of  the  technical  work  in  adapting 
802.3  to  the  twisted-pair  wire  envi¬ 
ronment. 

The  Fiber-Optic  Inter  Repeater 
Link  determines  the  method  used  to 
link  802.3  fiber-optic  repeaters  at 
distances  of  about  1,000  meters.  Al¬ 
though  repeaters  can  be  linked  to¬ 
day  using  coaxial  or  fiber-optic  ca¬ 
ble,  the  methods  vary  from  vendor 
to  vendor.  The  new  specification 
would  specify  the  fiber  type,  fiber 
size  and  signaling  method  used. 

Unlike  bridges,  the  fiber  repeat¬ 
ers  will  enable  802.3  networks  to  be 
extended  beyond  the  maximum 
500-meter  limitation.  Network 
bridges  do  not  repeat  signals  to  oth¬ 
er  network  segments  if  the  device 
sought  is  on  the  same  cable  as  the 
sending  device. 

Although  many  manufacturers 
are  already  building  products  to 
the  802.3  repeater  specification, 
users  can  expect  to  see  a  rash  of 
products  emerge  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  standard’s  finalization.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  chip  manufacturers  are 
expected  to  announce  Starlan-com- 
patible  computer  interface  boards. 
A  standard  for  the  actual  fiber-op¬ 
tic  repeater  was  determined  last 
December,  but  has  yet  to  be  pub¬ 
lished. 

The  IEEE  also  discussed  the  fea¬ 
sibility  of  developing  a  product 
conformance  testing  program. 
“There  was  no  decision  as  to  what 
we  will  test  and  how  we  will  test 
it,”  he  said. 

The  IEEE  will  hold  a  two-day  fo¬ 
rum  for  vendors  and  users  in  Sep¬ 
tember  to  evaluate  such  a  testing 
program. 

More  than  280  IEEE  members  at¬ 
tended  the  conference  last  week, 
including  more  than  60  802.3  com¬ 
mittee  members.  □ 
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►  IMAGE  TRANSMISSION 

GAO  urges  newborn 
network  be  reviewed 

Cost  overruns  may  warrant  funds  cutoff. 


BY  NADINE  WANDZILAK 

Staff  Writer 


CRYSTAL  CITY,  Va.  —  The  U.S. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office’s 
(PTO)  estimated  $500  million,  20- 
year  automation  plan  stumbled  re¬ 
cently  when  the  U.S.  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  (GAO)  took  the 
PTO  to  task  on  the  project  and  its 
cost-effectiveness. 

Ironically,  the  roughly  two-year- 
old  project  will  reach  a  milestone  in 
October  when  the  first  Intecom, 
Inc.  private  branch  exchange  is 
scheduled  to  be  tested  on  site  for 
image  transmission. 

The  GAO  has  recommended, 
however,  that  no  additional  funds 
be  allocated  for  the  contract  until 
the  project  can  be  reviewed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  While  that 
review  may  cloud  the  automation 
plans,  the  PTO  is  proceeding  with 
testing  of  its  Intecom-based  net¬ 
work. 

That  system  is  meant  to  provide 
for  electronic  filing  and  retrieval  of 
patent  information.  It  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  put  millions  of  technical 
documents  at  the  fingers  of  patent 
examiners  who  research  patent  ap¬ 
plications. 

The  PTO’s  quest  to  automate  was 
initiated  by  a  directive  from  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  early  1980s  that  re¬ 
quired  the  agency  to  devise  a  mas¬ 
ter  plan  to  automate  the  agency  to 
the  maximum  degree  possible,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeff  Cochran,  director  of 


systems  engineering  and  telecom¬ 
munications  for  the  PTO. 

To  that  end,  the  PTO  awarded  a 
contract  in  1984  to  Planning  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  of  McLean,  Va.,  to  de¬ 
vise  a  strategy. 

Planning  Research  responded 
with  a  proposal  to  use  a  fourth-gen¬ 
eration  digital  switch  as  a  local- 
area  network. 

The  Intecom  IBX  S/80  was  se¬ 
lected  because  it  was  the  only 
choice  that  could  provide  the  data 
throughput  to  support  the  intended 
application,  Cochran  said. 

The  PTO  intends  to  use  the  IBX 
to  support  custom  workstations  to 
support  the  agency’s  data  and  im¬ 
age  communications  requirements, 
Cochran  said. 

The  IBX  provides  512  nonblock¬ 
ing  ports  at  1M  byte.  The  first  IBX 
80  was  installed  in  the  fall  of  1985. 
The  year-long  image  support  test 
slated  for  October  is  intended  to 
show  the  effective  throughput  the 
PTO  can  expect  from  the  Intecom 
switch,  Cochran  said. 

Images  will  be  transmitted  on  a 
test  basis  from  a  data  base  in  the 
agency’s  computer  center  to  a  pat¬ 
ent  application  examination  group 
with  28  workstations  in  a  building 
3,200  feet  away.  The  data  base  con¬ 
tains  the  full  text  of  all  patent  doc¬ 
uments  from  1975  to  the  present, 
Cochran  said. 

Fiber-optic  trunks  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  between  the  IBX  and  Inte¬ 
com  Interface  Multiplexer  switch 


►  PUBLIC  SERVICES 

N.J.  Bell  pushes  new 
PDN,  CO  LAN  and  DCS 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D  C.  Correspondent 


NEWARK,  N.J.  —  New  Jersey 
Bell  officially  announced  three  dig¬ 
ital  telecommunications  services 
here  last  week  and  signaled  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  aggressive  new  plan 
to  take  them  to  market. 

The  Bell  operating  company 
showed  its  Public  Data  Network 
(PDN),  Central  Office  Local-Area 
Network  (CO  LAN)  and  Digital 
Connect  Service  (DCS)  at  a  media 
briefing  here  last  week.  On  hand 
were  representatives  from  Compu¬ 
Serve,  Inc.,  First  Jersey  National 
Corp.  and  the  Jersey  City  State  Col¬ 
lege,  first  users  of  these  new  ser¬ 
vices. 

While  BOC  local  networks  based 
on  central  office  switches  and  new 
packet-switched  network  services 
have  been  highly  publicized  lately, 
this  is  the  first  month  New  Jersey 
Bell  has  been  allowed  by  the  New 
Jersey  Public  Utility  Commission 
to  offer  these  services. 


Several  other  BOCs  are  awaiting 
similar  regulatory  approval  of 
their  CO  local  networks  and  pack¬ 
et-switched  service  options. 

BellSouth  Corp.  and  Southern 
New  England  Telephone  Co.  cur¬ 
rently  offer  packet-switched  net¬ 
work  services. 

New  Jersey  Bell’s  PDN  is  a  two- 
way  packet-switching  service  pro¬ 
viding  protocol  conversion  between 
asynchronous  communications  and 
syncronous  X.25  and  X.75  proto¬ 
cols.  Customers  access  the  service 
over  dial-up  local  exchange  lines  at 
data  rates  up  to  1,200  bit/sec.  Dedi¬ 
cated  access  links  can  support 
speeds  up  to  9.6K  bit/sec.  For  high¬ 
speed  access  at  up  to  56K  bit/sec, 
users  must  use  digital  facilities  or 
New  Jersey  Bell’s  DCS. 

CompuServe  is  using  PDN  in 
New  Jersey  to  provide  data  base 
access  to  its  in-state  customers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  W.  Seazholtz,  vice- 
president  of  sales  at  New  Jersey 
Bell. 

See  New  Jersey  Bell  page  42 


module  used  to  support  those  re¬ 
mote  workstations.  The  worksta¬ 
tions  are  connected  to  the  Interface 
Multiplexers  with  either  coaxial  or 
twisted-pair  wire. 

The  PBX  connects  to  an  IBM- 
compatible  National  Advanced  Sys¬ 
tems  mainframe  via  an  IBM  main¬ 
frame  channel.  Images  are  stored 
on  optical  disks  that  are  controlled 
by  a  subsystem  connected  directly 
to  the  IBX. 

Although  progress  has  been 
made  on  bringing  part  of  this  sys¬ 
tem  up,  the  GAO  is  critical  of  the 
PTO’s  efforts.  The  report  the  GAO 
issued  last  month  claimed,  “Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
with  little  assurance  that  the  office 
is  implementing  the  best  alterna¬ 
tive  for  improving  operations.” 
The  report  went  on  to  say,  “The 
program  is  over  a  year  behind 
schedule,  and  additional  delays  are 
expected.” 

PTO  plan  delays  cited 

While  the  PTO  began  to  imple¬ 
ment  its  automation  plan  in  1982, 
the  system  was  not  operational  as 
of  April  1986,  according  to  the 


GAO. 

That  office  said  the  PTO  is 
scheduled  to  complete  its  testing 
and  evaluation  of  automated  pat¬ 
ent  searching  capabilities  by  De¬ 
cember  1986. 

The  GAO  report  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  re¬ 
assess  the  direction  and  scope  of 
the  project. 

The  report  claims  that  the  patent 
office  failed  to  document  cost  alter¬ 
natives  and  failed  to  have  a  space 
management  study  done  as  re¬ 
quired. 

Cochran  had  no  comment  on  the 
GAO  report,  saying  no  official  re¬ 
sponse  has  been  made. 

He  did,  however,  offer  comments 
on  the  ongoing  project,  saying, 
“We’ve  had  a  software  problem 
with  one  workstation  talking  to  an¬ 
other  workstation  device.” 

The  system  can  accommodate 
3,200  workstations,  according  to 
Cochran. 

The  agency  reportedly  plans  to 
connect  some  1,800  workstations 
concentrated  in  three  buildings 
within  a  two-mile  radius  and  four 
other  sites.  □ 


►  $4.5  BILLION  CONTRACT 

Boeing  to  forge  FTS  bid 

New  coalition  planned  for  pursuit  of 
jumbo  federal  telecom  system  contract. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


SEATTLE  —  Boeing  Co.,  Inc.  re¬ 
cently  announced  plans  to  create  a 
team  of  telecommunications  com¬ 
panies  led  by  Boeing  Computer  Ser¬ 
vices  Co.  to  bid  for  the  $4.5  billion 
Federal  Telecommunications  Sys¬ 
tem  (FTS)  2000  contract. 

The  partners  are  expected  to  be 
announced  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  some  observers  specu¬ 
late  that  AT&T  could  be  one  of 
them.  AT&T,  however,  is  also  ex¬ 
pected  to  bid  for  the  FTS  2000  as  a 
prime  contractor.  The  long-dis¬ 
tance  carrier  built  the  current  FTS 
network. 

In  its  bid,  Boeing  would  provide 
systems  engineering  and  act  as  a 
network  integrator.  Boeing  offi¬ 
cials  said  they  have  held  discus¬ 
sions  with  AT&T,  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.  and  US  Sprint 
Communications  Co.  regarding 
long-distance  services  for  the  FTS 
2000  bid.  The  long-distance  compa¬ 
nies  declined  comment. 

Telecommunications  analysts 
who  have  long  expected  Boeing’s 
announcement  say  the  FTS  bid  is  a 
logical  move  for  the  company  as  it 
attempts  to  diversify  from  its  de¬ 
fense  business  to  computer  and 
telecommunications  services. 

Boeing  is  the  second  company  to 
announce  its  intention  to  bid  for 
the  10-year  FTS  contract.  Martin 
Marietta  Corp.  recently  revealed 
that  it  would  team  up  with  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  Inc.  and  all  seven  of 
the  regional  Bell  holding  companies 
to  bid  for  the  FTS  2000  contract 
(“Coalition  seeks  huge  FTS  con¬ 
tract,”  Network  World,  July  21). 


Boeing  says  it  will  use  its  exper¬ 
tise  as  a  large-scale  systems  inte¬ 
grator  in  its  attempt  to  win  the  lu¬ 
crative  FTS  contract.  The  company, 
a  major  defense  contractor  in  avia¬ 
tion  and  electronics,  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  three  major  telecommuni¬ 
cations  projects.  The  most  recent 
one  involved  a  1984  contract  with 
the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  the  de¬ 
sign  and  implementation  of  a  net¬ 
work  that  supports  voice,  circuit- 
and  packet-switched  data,  facsimi¬ 
le  and  video  capabilities.  The  first 
phase  of  the  project,  which  in¬ 
volved  70  subcontractors,  was  com¬ 
pleted  last  April. 

Boeing  also  developed  a  voice/ 
data  telecommunications  system 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Control  of  the  network  has 
been  turned  over  to  the  state, 
which  owns  all  the  facilities. 

Unlike  the  Pennsylvania  net¬ 
work,  the  FTS  2000  will  be  the 
property  of  the  prime  contractor. 
As  its  user,  the  federal  government 
will  buy  network  services  rather 
than  own  the  network. 

In  its  bid,  Boeing  will  also  draw 
from  experience  it  obtained  from 
the  design  of  its  own  internal  tele¬ 
communications  network.  That 
system  links  five  data  centers  in 
the  U.S.  in  addition  to  all  Boeing  di¬ 
visional  headquarters  and  sales  of¬ 
fices.  The  internal  network  uses  a 
combination  of  terrestrial  and  mi¬ 
crowave  transmission  facilities. 

The  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  the  federal  agency 
overseeing  the  FTS  contract,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  issue  a  draft  request  for 
proposal  (RFP)  in  August  and  the 
final  RFP  in  November.  Q 
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Features: 

•  PC/XT/  AT  bus  compatible 

•  Auto-dial /auto-answer 
•Tone  or  pulse  dial 

•  Supports  Bisync  or  SBLC  links 


3  Models: 

f  •  212AT/201  ] 

|  (1200  and  2400  baud)  J 
(4800  baud)  j^|lj 


Description: 

SYNCmodem  is  an  IBM  PC,  XT  or  AT  bus 
compatible  interface  card  capable  of 
operating  as  a  synchronous  modem  or 
as  a  synchronous  interface  card. 

SYNCmodem  is  ideal  for  remote  PC-to- 
mainframe  or  PC-to-PC  communications. 

It  comes  fully  integrated  with  3780Pius\ 
CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC,  and  CLE0-5250  SNA 
software  packages. 

3780Plus  allows  fast  and  efficient  file 
transfers,  over  common  phone  lines, 
between  your  PC  and  any  micro,  mini,  or 
mainframe  that  supports  2780/3780 
Bisync  protocol. 

CLE0-3270  SNA  or  BSC  and  CLE0-5250 
SNA  allow  your  PC  to  emulate  a  remote 
327x  or  525x  terminal  device.  All  you  need 
is  a  phone  line.  '  ^ 

The  212/201  modem  includes  the  Mirror 
asynchronous  software  package  in  addition 
to  your  selected  CLEO  SNA  or  BSC  package. 

For  details  call  1<800)233*CLE0. 

In  Illinois  1(815)397-8110. 


uleo 

CLEO  Software 

a  division  of  Phone  1,  Inc. 
1639  North  Alpine  Road 
Rockford,  IL  61107 
TELEX  703639 


CLEO  is  a  registered  trademark  of  CLEO  Software. 
SYNCmodem  and  3780Plus  are  trademarks  of  CLEO  Software. 


transmitting  to  the  same  hub,  traf¬ 
fic  problems  can  occur.  To  over¬ 
come  this,  Comsat  has  developed 
what  it  calls  Random  Time  Division 
Multiple  Access  (TDMA).  Random 
TDMA  is  said  to  coordinate  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  signals  between  Vsat  stations 
and  the  hub.  At  peak  transmission 
times,  the  Comsat  system  buffers 
data  at  the  Vsat  terminal  until  it 
can  get  a  clear  satellite  channel, 
thus  eliminating  traffic  collisions 
and  data  loss.  If  Vsat  buffers  reach 
capacity,  data  can  be  buffered  at 
the  hub. 

Starcom,  introduced  to  the  U.S. 
market  in  1985,  is  used  domestical¬ 
ly  by  a  handful  of  firms,  including 
Halliburton  Corp.,  the  Texas-based 
oil  exploration  company.  Like  the 
intended  European  users,  Hallibur¬ 


ton’s  Vsat  network  replaces  dedi¬ 
cated  terrestrial  facilities.  The  Hal¬ 
liburton  network  includes  120 
Starcom  earth  stations. 

Zito  said  that  Mercury  would 
beat  British  Telecom  to  the  Vsat 
punch  with  this  deal,  adding,  “We 
are  hoping  to  interest  British  Tele¬ 
com  in  our  technology.” 

The  prime  markets  for  Mercury’s 
Vsat  services  are  expected  to  in¬ 
clude  retail  firms,  petroleum  indus¬ 
tries,  finance,  providers  of  value- 
added  data  services  and  public 
utility  companies.  Mercury’s  Vsat 
network  coverage  will  be  nation¬ 
wide.  The  service  tariff  will  be  in¬ 
sensitive  to  distance.  Mercury  is 
planning  to  expand  the  service  to 
western  Europe,  according  to  Com¬ 
sat.  □ 


►  INTERNATIONAL 


Comsat  enters  pilot 
Vsat  net  venture  in  UK 

Teams  up  with  UK-based  telecom  firm. 


BY  KARYL  SCOTT 

Washington,  D.C.  Correspondent 


CLARKSBURG,  Md.  —  Comsat 
Technology  Products,  Inc.  has  en¬ 
tered  a  pilot  program  with  Mercury 
Communications  Ltd.  in  the  UK  es¬ 
tablishing  three  very  small  aper¬ 
ture  terminal  (Vsat)  private  satel¬ 
lite  networks  in  a  bid  to  bring  its 
Vsat  technology  to  the  UK  market. 

The  pilot  calls  for  Mercury  to 
build  networks  for  Electronic  Data 
Systems’  (EDS)  UK  operation,  IBM 
U.K.  Ltd.  and  the  London  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Mercury,  a  division  of  Cable  and 
Wireless  PLC,  is  a  public  telecom¬ 
munications  company  that  com¬ 
petes  with  British  Telecom  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.,  the  former  state-owned 
monopoly  that  was  recently  trans¬ 
ferred  to  private  ownership. 

Under  the  agreement,  Comsat 
will  provide  its  Starcom  1.2-meter 
earth  stations  to  the  three  Mercury 
customers  in  a  10- week  pilot  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  test  is  successful,  “we 
expect  more  business  from  all  of 
the  parties  concerned,”  said 
Charles  Zito,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Network 
Products  Division  at  Comsat. 

EDS,  IBM  U.K.  and  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  will  use  their  pri¬ 
vate  Vsat  data  networks  in  place  of 
Mercury-provided  terrestrial  com¬ 
munications  facilities  in  the  UK. 
EDS  will  use  its  Starcom  network  to 
support  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  applications;  the 
London  Stock  Exchange  will  use  its 
network  to  disseminate  stock 
quotes;  and  IBM  U.K.  will  use  the 
technology  to  support  3270  appli¬ 
cations.  In  each  case,  the  Vsat  net¬ 
works  will  link  remote  locations 
with  a  centralized  corporate  office. 

Comsat  will  provide  the  trans¬ 
mission  gear  and  Vsat  antennas 
and  work  with  Mercury  and  its  cus¬ 
tomers  to  design  the  networks  and 
develop  user  applications. 

Mercury  will  provide  the  radio 
gear  and  the  six-meter  master  earth 
stations  to  be  used  in  each  of  the 
star-configured  networks.  The 
master  earth  stations,  or  network 
hubs,  will  be  located  at  the  UK  pilot 
control  center  at  Mercury’s  Dock¬ 
lands  Satellite  Communications 
Center.  Mercury  will  operate  and 
maintain  the  hubs  for  the  three  cli¬ 
ents.  Mercury  will  also  manage  the 
space  segment,  capacity  it  has  ob¬ 
tained  from  Intelsat. 

“It  was  quite  a  coup  to  receive 
this  level  of  interest  in  our  prod¬ 
uct,”  Zito  said.  “Part  of  the  reason 
we  were  chosen  was  for  our  respon¬ 
siveness  to  Mercury’s  schedule, 
which  will  begin  on  Sept.  8.  Anoth¬ 
er  was  our  technology. 

“We  believe  we  are  the  leader  in 
protocol  support  and  space  seg¬ 
ment  management  for  Vsat  net¬ 
works,”  Zito  said.  Comsat’s  Ku- 
band  Vsats  support  IBM  Systems 


Network  Architecture’s  Synchro¬ 
nous  Data  Link  Control  protocol, 
asynchronous  Ascii  communica¬ 
tions  and  X.25  packet-switching 
protocols. 

Comsat’s  space  segment  technol¬ 
ogy  maximizes  the  network’s  trans¬ 
mission  capacity  by  enabling  a 
number  of  earth  stations  to  share  a 
fixed  satellite  transmission  capaci¬ 
ty,  Zito  claimed.  With  many  dishes 
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Paradyne  trial  postponed 

The  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  has  postponed  until  Jan.  5,  1987,  the  trial  for 
charges  contained  in  the  Dec.  12,  1985,  indictment  of  Paradyne  Corp.  and  eight  present  and 
former  officers  and  employees.  According  to  Paradyne,  the  postponement  was  ordered  pri¬ 
marily  to  allow  defendants  additional  time  to  seek  appellate  review  of  certain  in  camera,  or 
private,  proceedings  proposed  by  the  court. 


►  ACQUISITIONS  2 

I  cot  buying 
INS  for  its 
LAN  links 


►  ACQUISITIONS  1 


Grace  buys 
two  more 

Ravenous  company  paves 
way  for  national  fiber  net. 


Grace  gobbles  up  resellers 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


LAKE  OSWEGO,  Ore.  —  Grace  Communications, 
Inc.  furthered  its  ambitious  plan  to  build  a  national  fi¬ 
ber-optic-based,  long-distance  network  by  announcing 
last  week  the  acquisition  of  National  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Corp.  (NTC)  and  Century  21  USA. 

Both  buy  outs  are  part  of  an  extensive  acquisition 
program  announced  by  Grace  Communications’  parent 
corporation,  Grace  Capital,  Ltd.,  a  Portland,  Ore.- 
based  wholesale  investment  banking  firm  specializing 
in  leveraged  buy  outs  and  resource  management. 
Grace  Capital  has  holdings  in  such  diverse  industries 
as  real  estate  and  high-cost  capital  equipment. 

The  company’s  goal  is  to  purchase  interexchange 
carriers  along  its  planned  fiber-optic  routes.  Grace 
Communications  will  piece  together  the  fiber-optic 
network  by  interconnecting  regional  networks  and  cir¬ 
cuits  leased  from  large  carriers.  It  also  plans  to  route 
traffic  through  fiber-optic  reseller  company  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

According  to  Larry  Stockett,  former  president  of 
NTC  and  current  president  of  Grace  Communications, 
the  company  hopes  that  70%  of  its  customer  base  will 
come  from  Fortune  100  corporations  that  currently 
own  their  own  national  networks,  and  from  reseller 
company  customers.  The  remaining  30%  of  its  custom¬ 
er  base  would  be  users  looking  for  an  alternative  to 
private-line  or  Wats-like  traffic. 

“Our  primary  business  will  be  supporting  a  network 
that  brings  fiber  to  the  door  of  Fortune  100  compa¬ 
nies,”  Stockett  said.  “These  customers  have  enough 
monthly  transmission  to  justify  such  a  service.” 

Stockett  said  Grace  Capital  is  raising  $100  million  in 
venture  capital  for  the  two  long-distance  reseller  ac¬ 
quisitions,  and  it  plans  to  lease  fiber-optic  circuits 
from  major  carriers  such  as  Lightnet,  Inc.  Lightnet  is  a 
fiber-optic  transmission  provider  jointly  owned  by 


CSX  Corp.  and  Southern  New  England  Telephone  Co. 
Grace  Capital  plans  to  buy  a  total  of  10  resellers  in 
various  cities  to  serve  as  switching  centers  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  backbone. 

Once  that  backbone  is  in  place,  the  company  plans 
to  acquire  additional  resellers  and  consolidate  all  traf¬ 
fic  through  the  original  10  switch  centers. 

“We  won’t  use  those  additional  resellers’  switches,” 
Stockett  said.  “We  plan  to  haul  extra  traffic  to  the 
first  10  switch  locations  to  fill  the  circuits  we  are  buy¬ 
ing  around  the  country.” 

Grace  Communications  is  currently  leasing  circuits 
from  23  different  fiber-optic  carriers  in  105  local  ac¬ 
cess  and  transport  areas.  The  company  plans  to  inter¬ 
connect  about  50  carriers  in  all  200  Latas  by  year  end. 

Grace  Communications  will  be  competing  for  the 
same  customer  base  as  AT&T,  MCI  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Sprint  Communications  Co.  However, 
Stockett  said  his  network  will  provide  a  single-source 
fiber-optic  link  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Most  large 
carriers’  fiber-optic  networks  are  geographically  limit¬ 
ed,  and  users  are  often  forced  to  purchase  links  for  re¬ 
mote  locations  from  smaller,  regional  carriers,  he 
maintained. 

“Aside  from  AT&T,  there  is  no  company  that  can 

See  Grace  page  10 


PROFIT  AND  LOSS 


Ungermann-Bass,  Inc.  cited  slug¬ 
gish  sales  in  domestic  factories, 
OEM  customers,  federal  agencies 
and  Japanese  communications  mar¬ 
kets  as  the  culprit  behind  a  net  loss 
of  $3,897  million,  or  23  cents  per 
share,  for  the  second  quarter  in 
1986.  The  local-area  network  man¬ 
ufacturer  reported  losses  of  $1,310 
million,  or  8  cents  per  share,  during 
the  similar  quarter  in  1985. 

Sales  figures  during  the  second 
quarter  of  1986  also  dropped  31%, 
to  $7.7  million,  from  $11.2  million 
in  the  first'  quarter  of  1986.  The 
company  also  reported  that  sales  to 
end  users  in  the  U.S.  and  Europe 


grew  24%,  to  $14.5  million,  from 
$11.7  million  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  in  1986.  Ungermann-Bass  re¬ 
ported  net  revenues  up  $4  million, 
to  $22.66  million  during  the  second 
quarter  in  1986,  compared  with  the 
$18  million  tallied  during  the  simi¬ 
lar  1985  period. 

BellSouth  Corp.  reported  second- 
quarter  net  earnings  of  $408.5  mil¬ 
lion.  The  figure  is  up  from  the 
$367.1  million  reported  during  the 
similar  three-month  period  in  1985. 
Second-quarter  1986  revenue  was 
$2.9  billion,  with  expenses  for  the 
similar  period  last  year  totaling 


$2.5  billion. 

Southwestern  Bell  Corp.  posted 
second-quarter  net  income  in  1986 
of  $258.5  million,  or  $2.60  earned 
per  share,  over  net  income  figures 
of  $256.9  million,  or  $2.58  per 
share,  earned  during  the  similar  pe¬ 
riod  in  1985. 

Contel  Corp.  reported  a  6%  in¬ 
crease  in  net  income  for  1986  sec¬ 
ond-quarter  earnings  over  the  simi¬ 
lar  period  last  year.  Consolidated 
net  income  for  1986  is  listed  at 
$56.9  million,  or  74  cents  per  share, 
up  from  $53.8  million,  or  69  cents 
per  share  in  1985.  Contel  reported 
second-quarter  revenue  and  sales 
for  1986  at  $776  million,  compared 


BY  MICHAEL  FAHEY 

Staff  Writer 


Icot  Corp.  last  week  signed  a  de¬ 
finitive  agreement  to  acquire  Inte¬ 
grated  Network  Systems,  Inc.  for 
one  million  shares  of  Icot  common 
stock. 

Icot,  based  in  San  Jose,  Calif., 
manufactures  data  communica¬ 
tions  equipment,  including  work¬ 
stations  and  terminals,  line  concen¬ 
trators,  protocol  converters  and 
X.25  pads.  The  company’s  equip¬ 
ment  is  sold  to  airlines,  banks,  re¬ 
tail  chains  and  OEMs. 

Integrated  Network  Systems, 
Inc.,  headquartered  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
manufactures  data  communica¬ 
tions  products  that  allow  personal 
computers  to  communicate,  access 
and  transfer  data  through  IBM  Sys¬ 
tems  Network  Architecture  and  in¬ 
ternational  X.25  networks.  The 
company  provides  SNA  and  X.25 
gateways  that  allow  personal  com¬ 
puter  users  attached  to  IBM  Token- 
Ring,  Ethernet  and  other  local-area 
networks  to  communicate  and  ac¬ 
cess  remote  data  bases. 

“We  need  to  be  able  to  commupi- 
cate  and  interconnect  to  various 
types  of  local-area  and  wide-area 
networks,”  said  Arnold  Silverman, 
Icot  president  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

“Our  company  has  been  very 
strong  in  interconnect  for  wide- 
area  networks.  [Integrated  Net¬ 
work  Systems]  will  bring  us  the 
technology  to  enhance  our  wide- 
area  connection,  but  it  will  also  add 
the  local-area  connections  such  as 
the  [IBM]  Token  Ring.”Q 

with  $643  million  for  the  similar 
period  in  1985.  The  1985  figures  do 
not  include  revenue  from  American 
Satellite  Co.  and  Contel  Spacecom, 
which  were  not  wholly  owned  by 
Contel  until  October  1985. 

Infotron  Systems  Corp.  reported 
sliding  profits  for  the  1986  second 
quarter  over  the  same  period  last 
year.  Net  income  for  1986  was  list¬ 
ed  at  $891,000,  or  17  cents  per 
share,  well  below  the  $1,316  mil¬ 
lion,  or  26  cents  per  share,  posted 
during  the  similar  three-month  pe¬ 
riod  in  1985.  Revenue  for  the  com¬ 
pany  was  posted  at  $21,664  million 
in  1986,  over  $17,873  million  dur¬ 
ing  the  similar  three-month  period 
in  1985. 
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Grace  from  page  9 
provide  private-line  service  in  ev¬ 
ery  part  of  the  country,”  he  said. 
“Users  with  private  networks  try 
to  avoid  AT&T’s  high  private-line 
prices  by  leasing  network  pieces 
from  smaller  resellers. 

“By  acquiring  the  unregulated 
fiber-optic  resellers,  we  can  save 
those  companies  enough  money  off- 
network  to  induce  them  to  give  us 
some  of  their  private  network  traf¬ 
fic.” 

Grace  Capital  is  a  relative  new¬ 
comer  to  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry.  None  of  the  analysts 
reached  for  comment  had  heard  of 
the  company  or  any  of  its  subsid¬ 
iaries.  Stockett  explained  that 
Grace  Communications  courted  its 
potential  customers  through  mail¬ 


ings,  but  chose  to  keep  a  low  profile 
throughout  its  first  year  of  strate¬ 
gic  business  planning  to  avoid 
drumming  up  competition. 

James  Adkisson,  a  financial  con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Portland,  Ore. -based 
brokerage  house  National  Securi¬ 
ties  Corp.,  has  charted  the  progress 
of  both  Grace  Capital  and  Grace 
Communications  and  is  interested 
in  investing  in  them. 

“It  is  not  a  business  plan  for  the 
fainthearted,”  he  observed.  “And 
basically,  they  are  betting  on 
[Grace  Capital]  in  this  plan.  I  was 
initially  concerned  whether  or  not 
the  company  would  have  the  abili¬ 
ty  to  raise  the  funds  for  this  ven¬ 
ture.  Even  though  it  is  a  complicat¬ 
ed  business  plan,  I  think  they  can 
raise  the  money.” 


Stockett  said  the  acquisition  of 
Century  21  USA  provided  Grace 
Capital  with  a  $7  million  equity  in¬ 
fusion  of  real  estate  holdings.  With 
these  additional  assets,  the  compa¬ 
ny  hopes  to  obtain  $20  million  in  le¬ 
verage  borrowing  over  the  next  90 
days.  He  said  that  funding  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  resources  to  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  resellers. 

Century  21  USA  is  a  small  real 
estate  holding  company  based  in 
Applegate,  Calif.  The  company  is 
unrelated  to  the  nationally  known 
Century  21  Real  Estate  brokerage 
firm.  NTC  is  a  Salt  Lake  City-based 
cooperative  of  long-distance  com¬ 
munications  resellers  and  shared 
tenant  services  providers.  Both 
NTC  and  Century  21  USA  were  pur¬ 
chased  through  stock  trading.  □ 


WHEN  IT  COMES 
TO  BUILDING 
WIDE-AREA  NETWORKS, 
THERE'S  NO  SUBSTITUTE 
FOR  EXPERIENCE. 

While  any  number  of  companies  can  offer 
to  sell  you  a  private  wide-area  network, 
one  company  can  offer  you  25  years  of 
computer  and  communications  experi¬ 
ence  along  with  it.  BBN  Communications. 

Experience  that  includes  designing  and 
building  the  world’s  first  packet-switching 
network  for  the  U.S.  government  back  in 
1969.  Since  then,  it  has  evolved  into  the 
world’s  largest  wide-area  network,  the 
Defense  Data  Network,  connecting  over 
30,000  users  throughout  the  world. 

But  the  U.S.  Government  isn’t  the  only 
customer  with  tough  networking  problems 
that  BBN  has  helped  to  solve.  Numerous 
major  corporations,  among  them  Wang, 
Weyerhaeuser,  and  MasterCard,  not 
to  mention  European  giants  like  England’s 
National  Westminster  Bank  and  Italy’s 
largest  corporation,  ENI,  have  also  found 
the  answers  they  were  looking  for  from  us. 
Each  came  to  BBN  with  a  unique  net¬ 
working  problem-from  integrated  voice/ 
data  transmission  to  electronic  mail  to 
credit  authorization -and  each  came  away 
with  a  unique  networking  solution. 

If  you’re  going  to  make  a  major  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  wide-area  network  vendor,  only 
three  things  count.  Experience,  experience, 
and  experience.  In  wide-area  networking 
only  one  company  delivers  it  all. 

SHOULDN'T 
YOU  BE  TALKING 
TO  BBN? 

BBN  Communications 

A  Subsidiary  of  Bolt  Beranek  and  Newman  Inc. 


70  Fawcett  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02238 
Telephone  617-497-3268  Telex  921470 
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CONTRACTS 


CUPERTINO,  Calif.  —  Telebit 
Corp.  announced  it  has  signed  dis¬ 
tribution  agreements  in  Japan  and 
Australia.  The  agreements,  worth 
$7  million,  are  for  the  sale  of  18K 
bit/sec  dial-up  Trailblazer  modems. 

John  Swire  &  Sons  (Japan)  Ltd. 
will  sell  the  modem  in  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Korea  and  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China.  NetComm  Austra¬ 
lia  has  signed  a  $1  million  sales 
contract  with  Telebit  covering  both 
the  personal  computer  card-  and 
stand-alone  versions  of  the  modem. 

SAN  JOSE,  Calif.  —  Communi¬ 
cations  Solutions,  Inc.  (CSI)  and 
Sperry  Corp.  have  signed  an  OEM 
agreement  valued  at  $2  million 
over  the  next  several  years. 

The  agreement  calls  for  CSI  to 
supply  Sperry  with  Unix  operating 
system  versions  of  its  Access/SNA 
APPC  and  Access/DIA  products. 
CSI  software  will  give  Sperry  Se¬ 
ries  5000  and  Series  7000  computer 
systems  access  to  IBM’s  Disoss  of¬ 
fice  automation  environment. 

SAN  DIEGO,  Calif.  —  Systech 
Corp.  signed  a  three-year,  $10.3 
million  OEM  agreement  with  Sper¬ 
ry  Corp.  to  supply  it  with  Systech’s 
line  of  Unplug  asynchronous  dis¬ 
tributed  multiplexers. 

Sperry  will  integrate  the  prod¬ 
ucts  into  its  Unix-based  Model 
5000/80  minicomputers  as  part  of 
Sperry’s  $250  million  contract  to 
supply  the  U.S.  Army  with  as  many 
as  1,800  minicomputers  during  the 
next  three  years. 

BOHEMIA,  N.Y.  —  Cyber  Digi¬ 
tal,  Inc.  has  sold  one  of  its  Simulta¬ 
neous  Data/Voice  Networking 
Switch  units  to  Leecraft  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.,  Inc.  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.Y.,  for  a  reported  $55,000.  The 
installation  will  consist  of  23  Cyber 
Digital  Integrated  Service  Termi¬ 
nals,  49  regular  telephones,  Cyber’s 
MSX  Attendant  Terminal  and  a  sin¬ 
gle  shelf  MSX  configuration. 

SUNRISE,  Fla.  —  American  Air¬ 
lines  placed  an  order  valued  at 
more  than  $6  million  for  data  com¬ 
munications  systems  from  Racal- 
Milgo,  Inc.  The  airline  also  signed  a 
multimillion-dollar  procurement 
contract  for  Racal-Milgo  equipment 
and  maintenance  services  during 
the  next  five  years. 

The  order  includes  Omnimode  in¬ 
telligent  modems  and  Communica¬ 
tion  Management  Series  network 
diagnostic  and  control  systems. 
The  equipment  and  maintenance 
services  support  the  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  of  American’s  subscriber 
network  of  travel  agencies  on  the 
Sabre  international  computerized 
reservation  system. 

ATLANTA  —  Contel  Business 
Networks  announced  that  Intelsat 
has  renewed  its  option  for  contin¬ 
ued  support  for  its  Intelsat  V  and 
VI  satellite  series  network  by  Con¬ 
tel.  Intelsat,  a  consortium  of  110 
nations,  provides  international 
voice,  data  and  video  communica¬ 
tions  to  member  and  nonmember 
nations  worldwide.  □ 
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Japanese  bank  giant  signs  on  with  Teleport 

Normura  Securities  Co.,  Ltd.,  Japan’s  largest  securities  and  investment  banking  company, 
has  signed  on  as  a  tenant  with  The  Teleport  in  New  York.  The  company  will  reportedly  build 
and  operate  a  computer  data  center  in  conjunction  with  Nomura  Computer  Systems  Co.,  Ltd. 
The  data  center  will  house  an  on-line  computer  system  that  will  operate  round-the-clock  and 
link  company  facilities  in  Japan,  Europe  and  the  U.S. 


►  SERVICE  ALTERNATIVES 


AT&T  takes 
aim  at  Centrex 

New  venture  is  eocpected  to  bundle 
switching  with  long-distance  service. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


AT&T  is  expected  to  launch  a 
service  this  month  that  bundles  a 
Centrex-like  offering  together  with 
long-distance  services,  according  to 
John  Powers,  a  consultant  with  the 
Dedham,  Mass. -based  firm  Telecom 
Management  Corp.  Although  AT&T 
is  expected  to  field  a  dedicated 
sales  team  for  this  new  venture 
sometime  soon  —  including  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  its  long-distance 
service  and  equipment  divisions  — 
Powers  said  some  large  customers 
have  already  been  approached 
about  the  idea. 

In  theory,  AT&T  could  go  after 
the  large  installed  base  of  Centrex 
customers  currently  served  by  local 
telephone  companies  by  offering 
similar  services  from  the  switches 
in  its  nationwide  network. 

But  instead  of  supporting  Cen¬ 
trex  directly  from  these  switches, 
where  the  customer’s  telephones 
could  be  individually  wired  back  to 
the  central  office,  Powers  believes 
AT&T  will  install  switch  modules 
at  the  customer’s  site.  These  mod¬ 
ules  would  support  a  customer’s 
telephones  as  any  private  branch 
exchange  would,  but  they  would  be 
tightly  coupled  to  AT&T’s  central 
office  switches  through  high-speed 


digital  communications  links. 

The  service  would  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  true  Centrex  service  be¬ 
cause  of  the  need  for  customer  pre¬ 
mises  equipment,  but  it  would  be 
more  than  a  PBX  because  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  switch  architecture  and 
implementation.  The  idea  offers 
some  interesting  possibilities. 

Most  significantly,  such  a  ser¬ 
vice  would  give  AT&T  a  product  to 
sell  to  present  Centrex  customers. 
Today,  AT&T’s  only  hope  of  doing 
new  business  with  these  customers 
is  to  convince  them  to  install  PBXs. 

The  PBX  alternative  is  a  less 
than  optimum  choice  for  many  Cen¬ 
trex  users.  These  customers  include 
some  of  the  largest  corporations, 
many  of  which  are  unwilling  to 
take  on  the  headaches  of  becoming 
their  own  phone  companies. 

Although  it  is  unclear  how 
AT&T  would  present  this  offering, 
Powers  suspected  it  would  be  billed 
as  an  enhanced  digital  central  of¬ 
fice  service.  Depending  on  state 
regulation  and  tariffs,  the  remote 
switching  module  installed  at  the 
customer  site  may  be  owned  by 
AT&T  or  the  user. 

In  either  case,  AT&T  would 
probably  retain  maintenance  and 
support  responsibilities  of  the 
switch  module  in  order  to  provide 
See  Centrex  page  1 2 


PUBLIC  NETWORKS 

Nynex  to  test  Ericsson 
central  office  switch 


Nynex  Corp.  next  year  will  begin 
testing  Ericsson  Network  Systems’ 
AXE  digital  central  office  switch¬ 
ing  system  to  gauge  its  call-han¬ 
dling  ability  and  compatibility  with 
existing  telephone  network  switch¬ 
es,  Nynex  announced. 

Nynex  and  Ericsson  have  signed 
a  letter  of  intent  calling  for  Ericss- 
son  to  deliver  the  equipment  early 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1987,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  spokesman  for  Ericsson, 
who  said  the  manufacturer  had 
similar  agreements  with  US  West, 
Inc.  and  Southwestern  Bell  Corp. 


If  the  equipment  meets  Nynex’s 
expectations  and  the  company  pur¬ 
chases  it,  it  would  mark  the  first 
time  the  company  has  purchased 
switching  equipment  from  Erics¬ 
son.  According  to  the  Nynex 
spokesman,  the  telephone  holding 
company  hopes  to  use  the  Ericsson 
equipment  to  build  an  intelligent 
network  that  would  enable  the 
company  to  coordinate  the  soft¬ 
ware-controlled  functions  now 
handled  within  each  remote  central 
office  switch  from  a  single  remote 
data  base. 


Future  directions: 

AT&T  Centrex 


BOC  Centrex 


BOC  central  office  Customer  location 


AT&T  Centrex 

AT&T  network 

point  of  presence  Customer  location 


AT&T's  rumored  Centrex-like  service  would  be  offered  from  points  of  presence  normally  used 
as  entrance  points  to  its  long-distance  network.  Points  of  presence  outfitted  with  5ESS  switch¬ 
ing  systems,  the  theory  goes,  would  be  used  to  support  remote  switching  modules  installed  at 
the  customer  location.  This  would  enable  AT&T  to  sell  systems  to  Centrex  customers  that  are 
uninterested  in  buying  private  branch  exchanges. 


JOHN  DIX 


Fiber-optic  net  may 
carry  Sprint  past  MCI 


US  Sprint  Communications 
Co.  has  300  crews  working 
around-the-clock,  seven  days  a 
week,  installing  a  nationwide  fi¬ 
ber-optic  network  that  the  com¬ 
pany  hopes  will  carry  it  past 
MCI  Communications  Corp.  to 
make  it  the  country’s  second 
largest  long-distance  carrier. 

Formed  by  the  recent  merger 
of  GTE  Sprint  Communications 
Corp.  and  US  Telecom,  US 
Sprint  is  counting  on  the  fiber 
network  for  two  essential  pur¬ 
poses,  according  to  C.  Thomas 
Taylor:  to  provide  high-quality 
voice  transmission  services  to 
entice  badly  needed  business 
accounts,  and  to  expand  net¬ 
work  capacity  for  new  data 
communications  services.  Tay¬ 
lor  is  senior  vice-president  of 
business  systems  and  services 
for  Telenet  Communications 
Corp.,  US  Sprint’s  data  commu¬ 
nications  subsidiary. 

Although  he  wouldn’t  specu¬ 
late  as  to  when  his  company 
will  achieve  its  goals,  Taylor 
said  US  Sprint  expects  to  grow 
30%  to  40%  per  year  and  even¬ 
tually  overcome  MCI.  MCI  re¬ 
ported  1985  revenue  of  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion,  compared  with  US  Sprint’s 
anticipated  1986  revenue  of 


$2.1  billion. 

To  reach  its  lofty  growth 
goals,  the  carrier  will  attempt 
to  win  lucrative  business  ac¬ 
counts  by  extolling  the  sound 
quality  of  its  fiber  network.  In¬ 
terestingly,  the  company  will 
retain  the  Sprint  name  for  voice 
services,  even  though  the  old 
GTE  Sprint  had  an  industry 
reputation  of  offering  low-qual¬ 
ity  services. 

The  company  will  try  to  im¬ 
prove  Sprint’s  tarnished  image 
with  marketing  campaigns  that 
laud  network  improvements, 
mostly  the  growth  in  use  of  fi¬ 
ber  optics.  Taylor  said  GTE 
wrote  off  $1.3  billion  worth  of 
old  equipment  before  the  merg¬ 
er  to  pave  the  way  for  network 
upgrades. 

Besides  the  new  image  of 
quality,  US  Sprint  will  sell  it¬ 
self  as  a  full-service  company 
capable  of  offering  a  range  of 
products.  Taylor  said  Telenet 
will  draw  backbone  circuits  out 
of  the  fiber  net  for  its  nation¬ 
wide  packet  network  and  use 
the  capacity  for  new  data  ser¬ 
vices.  Telenet  will  offer  T-l 
1.54M  bit/sec  facilities  and  cir¬ 
cuit-switched  digital  services  at 
speeds  up  to  64K  bit/sec. 
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►  BRITISH  TELECOM 

Satellite  rates  pared 


British  Telecom  International  satellite 

service  rates 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


British  Telecom  International, 
Inc.  recently  reduced  its  fixed-term 
lease  rates  for  Satstream,  an  inter¬ 
national  digital  satellite  communi¬ 
cations  service  that  uses  small  dish 
antennas  to  link  points  in  North 
America  with  Western  Europe. 

The  price  reductions  apply  to 
higher  speed  data  services,  includ¬ 
ing  768K  bit/sec,  1.5M  bit/sec  and 
2.0M  bit/sec  links.  The  new  rates, 
which  were  scheduled  to  go  into  ef¬ 


fect  Aug.  1,  were  reportedly  made 
possible  by  growth  in  service  de¬ 
mand. 

Fixed-term  discounts  will  be 
available  for  three-  or  five-year 
leases  and  will  result  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  discount  rate  of  5%  to  10%,  the 
company  reported. 

The  discounts  will  also  apply  to 
British  Telecom’s  International  Ki- 
lostream  service,  which  offers  digi¬ 
tal  leased  circuits  between  the  U.S. 
and  other  international  business 
centers  at  speeds  from  1,200  bit/ 
sec  to  56K  bit/sec.  □ 


Speed 

Current  price 

New  price 

768K  bit/sec 

1260,000  per  year 
($32,500  per  month) 

£240,000  per  year 

($30,000  per  month) 

1 .5M  bit/sec 

£340,000  per  year 
($42,500  per  month) 

£300,000  per  year 

($37,500  per  month) 

2.0M  bit/sec 

£420,000  per  year 
($52,500  per  month) 

£370,000  per  year 
($46,250  per  month) 

Exchange  rate  used  is  1 .5  dollars  per  pound.  The  dollar  rates  shown  are  for  illustrative  pur¬ 
poses.  Actual  billing  will  be  in  pounds  steriing  in  the  UK.  Price  reductions  currently  apply  only  to 
full-time  service  through  a  community  earth  station. 

SOURCE:  BRITISH  TELECOM  INTERNATIONAL.  INC.,  NEW  YORK 


Centrex  from  page  1 1 

the  reliability  and  headachefree 

appeal  of  current  Centrex  systems. 

The  offering  would  be  unlike 
Centrex  in  that  AT&T  would  be 
able  to  bundle  management  of  the 
switching  system  in  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  support  of  its  long-dis¬ 
tance  services.  This  would  be  a 
powerful  selling  point  as  long-haul 
links  can  be  some  of  the  most  prob¬ 
lematic  facilities  to  maintain.  Each 
line  consists  of  at  least  two  local 
circuits  and  an  intercity  link. 

Besides  the  customer  appeal, 
bundling  switching  with  long-dis¬ 
tance  service  would  provide  AT&T 
with  the  added  benefit  of  locking  in 
long-haul  customers.  Once  in¬ 
stalled,  use  of  the  AT&T  service 
would  probably  preempt  customers 
from  migrating  to  other  long-dis¬ 
tance  carriers. 

Other  benefits  aside,  this  ru¬ 
mored  AT&T  service  may  be  the 
only  choice  for  large  customers 
looking  for  an  alternative  to  their 
current  Centrex  service. 

Powers  maintains  that  PBXs 
cannot  support  more  than  8,000  to 
10,000  lines.  While  that  line  capaci¬ 
ty  is  more  than  adequate  for  the 
majority  of  customers,  there  are 
some  Centrex  users  with  larger  sys¬ 
tems.  AT&T’s  supposed  solution 
may  prove  to  be  the  only  system  to 
handle  those  jobs. 

Powers  said  that  many  telecom¬ 
munications  managers  of  colleges 
and  universities,  which  are  tradi¬ 
tionally  large  Centrex  users,  told 
him  at  a  recent  conference  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  Va.,  that  AT&T  had  been  hint¬ 
ing  about  this  service.  Most,  he 
added,  were  receptive  to  the  idea. 

If  successful,  AT&T’s  gain  would 
come  at  the  expense  of  the  local 
telephone  companies  that  now  of¬ 
fer  Centrex.  Although  Centrex  has 
lost  ground  to  PBXs  over  the  past 
few  years,  it  still  represents  an  im¬ 
portant  revenue  source  to  local 
telephone  companies.  Customer  mi¬ 
gration  to  an  AT&T  service  could 
strand  local  telephone  companies 
with  investments  in  central  office 
switches  used  to  provide  Centrex. 

Presuming  the  validity  and  via¬ 
bility  of  this  rumored  venture,  the 
Bell  operating  companies  could  be 
further  maligned  if  AT&T  installed 
these  remote  switching  modules  us¬ 
ing  bypass  facilities,  cutting  the  lo¬ 
cal  telephone  company  out  of  the 
loop.O 
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►  MARKET  SURVEY 

U.S.,  European  users  and  carriers 
now  beginning  to  see  the  ISDN  light 

ISDN  predicted  to  be  a  major  weapon  in  the  battle  between 
long-distance  carriers  and  the  Bell  operating  companies. 


BY  JOHN  DIX 

Senior  Editor 


LONDON  —  By  the  end  of  1990, 
there  will  be  more  than  65,000  pri¬ 
mary  rate  access  connections  to  In¬ 
tegrated  Services  Digital  Networks 
in  operation  internationally,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  market  survey. 


Ovum  Ltd.,  a  consulting  and  mar¬ 
ket  research  firm  based  here,  pre¬ 
dicts  there  will  be  some  50,000  pri¬ 
mary  rate  access  connections  to 
ISDN  in  the  U.S.  and  another 
16,000  such  connections  in  Europe. 
In  the  U.S.,  primary  rate  access  is 
based  on  T-l  1.544M  bit/sec  digital 
facilities,  segmented  into  24  64K 


bit/sec  channels. 

Ovum  says  its  installation  pre¬ 
dictions  correspond  to  roughly  60% 
of  users  with  large  private  branch 
exchanges.  ISDN  technology  could 
cut  by  one-half  the  price  those  us¬ 
ers  pay  to  access  communications 
services,  the  company  claimed. 

The  study,  entitled  “ISDN:  The 


Here's  the  box. 


A  quick  look  at 
the  MICOM™  BOX 
will  tell  you  this  is 
no  ordinary  data 
concentrator.  In 
fact,  the  MICOM 
BOX  Type  2  is  the 
most  flexible  to 
configure  and 
easiest  to  install 
data  concentrator  on  the  market. 

It  couldn’t  be  easier  to  respond  to 
new  applications  or  to  tariff  changes. 
With  six  FEATUREPAK  cartridges  to 
choose  from  you  can  make  the  MICOM 
BOX  function  as  a  point-to-point 
async  stat  mux,  a  multipoint  mux, 
or  even  a  multiplexing  X.25  async* 
PAD.  Simply  select  the  desired  ji® 
FEATUREPAK™  firmware  a 
cartridge  and  plug  it  in. 

EXPANSION’S 
A  SNAP. 

Inside  the  MICOM  BOX 
you’ll  discover  a  microprocessor 
“engine”  plus  a  modular 
system  of  circuit  boards. 

And  in  minutes,  you  can 
expand  the  number  of 
channels  from  4,  to  10, 
to  16.  Add  modems  with 
automatic  dial  back-up.  Or 
switch  to  digital  service 
with  an  integrated  DSU/CSU.  All 
by  just  snapping  in  another  board. 

The  user,  not  the  factory,  determines 


more  sophisticated  than  a  screwdriver. 

Network  managers  can  configure, 
monitor,  and  test  the  entire  network 
from  any  async  terminal  anywhere  on 
the  system  using  our  unique  Com¬ 
mand  Facility  software.  In  fact, 
our  menus  are  so  clear-cut 
that  even  first- time  users 
can  do  it. 

Finally,  corporate 
executives,  using  simple 
arithmetic,  can  quickly  prove 
that  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the  single 
most  economical  solution  to  increas¬ 
ing  network  performance  and 
reducing  telephone  line  costs. 

THE  MICOM  BOX 
MAKES  OBSOLESCENCE 
OBSOLETE. 

The  MICOM  BOX  Archi¬ 
tecture  is  all  you’  11  need  to 
graduate  from  small, 
point-to-point,  leased-line 
networks  to  a  variety  of  cost- 
saving  multipoint  configurations. 
Our  integral  modems  are  soft- 


system  parameters-such  as  flow  con-  controlled  by  the  multiplexor  itself, 
trol,  data  rate,  and  special  host  support.  Auto  dial  back-up  for  failed  leased 


So  you  get  greater  flexibility,  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  ease  of  installation. 

THERE’S  SOMETHING  IN  IT 
FOR  EVERYONE. 

It’s  inexpensive  to  expand  the  num¬ 
ber  of  channels  or  add  modems.  Field 
service  calls  won’t  slow  you  down. 
Non-technical  personnel  can  install 
MICOM  BOX  upgrades  using  nothing 


lines  is  transparent.  And  data  rates 
of  up  to  9600  bps  are  available. 

And  because  it’s  fully  compatible 
with  your  presently-installed  MICOM 
Micro800  concentrators  and  X.25 
access  equipment,  your  financial  in¬ 
vestment  is  protected,  too. 

Quite  simply,  the  MICOM  BOX 
provides  the  low  cost,  open-ended 
answer  to  accommodating  new 

mirnm 

MICOM  Systems.  Inc.,  4100  Los  Angeles  Avenue,  P.O.  BOX  8100,  Simi  Valley,  CA  93062-8100.  1-800-M1COM-US. 
MICOM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  FEATUREPAK  is  a  trademark  of  MICOM  Systems,  Inc. 


applications  and 
emerging  network¬ 
ing  standards.  So 
there’s  never  a  risk 
of  obsolescence. 

CONCENTRATE. 
IT’S  CHEAPER. 

Data  concentra¬ 
tion  is  fundamental 
to  your  networking  success.  But  now 
the  rules  are  changing. 

You  must  deal  with  deregulated 
and  continually  changing  tariffs. 

A  growing  number  of  transmission 
technologies.  The  demands  of  desk¬ 
top  computers  and  distributed 
databases.  And  adapting  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  protocols  of  major  vendors  like 
DEC,  DG,  Prime,  Tandem  and  HP. 

That’s  why  we  developed  the 
MICOM  BOX.  To  bring  together  every¬ 
thing  we’ve  learned  about  making 
data  communications  less  costly,  eas¬ 
ier  to  manage,  and  more  adaptable  to 
change.  We’ve  simplified  every  aspect 
of  installation,  daily  usage,  network 
expansion  and  troubleshooting. 

As  a  result,  one  MICOM  BOX  and 
a  handful  of  our  FEATUREPAK  car¬ 
tridges  are  all  you  need  to  tackle  a 
range  of  applications  that  would  have 
previously  required  as  many  as  55 
separate  models.  It’s  a  system  that 
changes  as  your  company’s  needs 
change.  Efficiently  and  economically. 

That’s  what  you’d  expect  from 
MICOM,  the  world  leader  in  low-cost, 
multifunction  stat  muxes.  Our  experi¬ 
ence  makes  us  the  only  real  choice  for 
datacomm  professionals  who  demand 
the  best  products  and  support. 

The  MICOM  BOX.  How  did  we 
ever  pack  so  much  into  it?  To  find  out, 
just  call  us  at  1-800-MICOM-U.S.  for 
a  free  16-page  brochure  that  details  the 
reasons  why  the  MICOM  BOX  is  the 
data  concentration  solution  you’ve 
been  looking  for. 


Commercial  Benefits,”  says  until 
now,  the  movement  toward  ISDN 
has  been  driven  primarily  by  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  but  adds  that 
both  users  and  carriers  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  practical,  cost¬ 
cutting  benefits  ISDN  will  offer. 
Users  will  benefit  from  lower  com¬ 
munications  costs  and  improved 
services,  while  carriers  will  win 
higher  revenue  from  increased  use 
of  communications  services. 

The  study  goes  on  to  say  the 
main  long-distance  carriers  in  the 
U.S.,  AT&T  and  MCI  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  plan  to  offer  ISDN  as  a 
standard  means  for  large  users  to 
access  their  services.  That,  the  re¬ 
port  predicts,  makes  ISDN  an  im¬ 
portant  weapon  in  the  struggle  be¬ 
tween  long-distance  carriers  and 
the  Bell  operating  companies.  Long¬ 
distance  carriers  will  rely  on  ISDN 
as  a  bypass  tool,  while  the  BOCs 
will  promote  the  use  of  advanced, 
ISDN-based  Centrex  services.  The 
report  says  there  will  be  12  BOC 
ISDN  trials  under  way  by  early 
next  year. 


UThe  main 
long-distance 
carriers  in  the 
U.S. ,  AT&T 
and  MCI,  plan 
to  offer  ISDN 
as  a  means  for 
large  users  to 
access  their 
services.  V 


Carriers  will  initially  target 
ISDN  services  at  three  main  types 
of  usage: 

■  Access  from  PBXs  or  key  tele¬ 
phone  systems  to  the  carriers’  ser¬ 
vices. 

■  Access  to  advanced  Centrex  ser¬ 
vices  as  an  alternative  to  PBX  use. 

■  As  an  alternative,  in  large  corpo¬ 
rate  networks,  to  leased  circuits 
and  private  switches. 

Across  the  Atlantic,  British  Tele¬ 
com’s  initial  ISDN  service,  which 
was  launched  late  last  year,  will  be 
substantially  expanded  thanks  to 
significant  equipment  investments 
made  this  year  by  the  company. 
West  Germany  has  slated  an  ISDN 
trial  for  1986,  and  several  trials 
have  been  held  to  date  in  Italy. 
France’s  ISDN  trial,  dubbed  Project 
Renan,  is  not  scheduled  to  get  un¬ 
der  way  until  1988. 

Owing  to  the  progress  achieved 
with  standards,  the  study  says, 
many  of  the  major  semiconductor 
manufacturers  have  announced 
chip  sets  for  ISDN  interfaces  that 
could  ensure  low  access  costs.  The 
companies  include  Intel  Corp.  and 
Advance.d  Micro  Devices,  Inc. 

The  report  is  priced  at  $495  from 
Ovum  Ltd.,  44  Russell  Square,  Lon¬ 
don  WC1  4JP,  England. □ 


Digital  Data 
Service 


High  Capacity 
Digital  Service 


I  % 
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wJ  etwork  Services.  A  flexible, 
technologically  advanced  family  of  digital 
transmission  services  developed  by  the 
Bell  Atlantic  Companies  to  optimally  match 
user  needs  to  highly- efficient,  cost-effective 
voice  and  data  transmission  services. 

From  basic  voice  circuits  to  our 
packet-switched  Public  Data  Network  to 
Central  Office  LANs  to  Digital  Connect 
Service  to  the  fiber-optic  technology  of 
our  High  Capacity  Lightwave  Service, 
Network  Services  offer  custom  trans¬ 
mission  solutions  at  speeds  ranging  from 
300  bps  to  over  500  megabits.  On  a  point- 
to-point,  multi-point  or  switched  basis. 

Looking  to  the  future,  Network 
Services  arm  today’s  businesses  with 
building  blocks  with  which  they  can  tap 
the  opportunities  and  limitless  potential 
that  lie  in  the  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  to  come:  ISDN.  Where  integrated 
information— voice,  data  and  video— will 
be  free  to  move  at  will.  At  any  speed. 

At  any  time. 

Backed  by  the  resources  and 
network  expertise  of  the  Bell  Atlantic 
Companies,  we’re  in  a  unique  position  to 
deliver  customized  network  solutions  of 
unparalleled  value  to  the  business-user. 

By  drawing  on  a  wide  range  of 
services  and  unmatched  experience,  we 
can  provide  expert  consultation  as  well  as 
system  design  and  implementation  to 
ensure  your  system  meets  your  require¬ 
ments  exactly. 

Bell  Atlantic  Network  Services, 
together  with  our  continuing  investment 
in  the  latest  technologies,  will  expand  your 
ability  to  use  communications  as  an 
advanced  tool  for  business  growth. 
Responding  to  today’s  needs.  And  tomor¬ 
row’s  opportunities. 

Tb  find  out  how  you  can  build 
your  communications  with  Beil  Atlantic 
Network  Services,  call  toll-free  1 800 
843-2255,  Extension  8.  Or  contact  your 
Account  Executive. 


Bell  of  Pennsylvania 
C&P  Telephone 
Diamond  State  Telephone 
New  Jersey  Bell 

Bell  Atlantic™  Companies 

We  make  technology  work  for  you.™ 


EASYNET  GIVES  YOU 
EASY  ACCESS  TO  MORE 
THAN  700  DATABASES 
IN  JUST  MINUTES! 

There’s  a  wealth  of  information  being  gath¬ 
ered  on  electronic  databases  every  day.  But  getting 
access  to  it  hasn’t  been  easy.  What  databases  have  the 
answers  you  need?  How  do  you  get  access  to  them? 

That’s  the  reason  for  EasyNet.  EasyNet 
now  gives  you  one,  easy  way  to  access  the  massive 
amount  of  information  available  in  more  than  700  data¬ 
bases  .  All  you  need  is  a  credit  card  and  a  pc  with  modem. 

EasyNet  gets  you  answers  to  all  kinds  of 
questions  that  are  important  to  your  business.  You  can 
get  competitive  information,  or  details  about  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  services,  or  market  facts,  or  the  latest  FCC 
regulations.  You  can  get  information  on  computers, 
finance,  business  statistics,  investments,  law,  and  much 
more.  Everything  from  accounting  to  trademarks. 

All  with  one  call! 

EASYNET  IS  EASY. 

All  you  do  is  call  1-800-327-9638  with  your 
modem.  Have  your  major  credit  card  ready,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  you’ll  be  cleared  to  use  EasyNet.  Simple 
instructions  tell  you  how  to  go  after  the  information  you 
need.  And  if  you  get  into  trouble,  just  type  SOS  and  a 
real,  live  search  specialist  will  come  on-line  to  answer 
your  questions. 

All  you  have  to  know  to  use  EasyNet  is  what 
you  want  to  find  out.  You  pick  the  subject;  EasyNet 
shows  you  what’s  available.  Then  you  pick  what  you 
want  to  see. 

If  you  know  which  database  you  want  to 
access,  EasyNet  lets  you  specify  that.  If  you’re  not 
sure,  you  can  let  EasyNet  choose  the  database(s) 
to  search. 

EASYNET  IS  VERY  COST  EFFECTIVE. 

Considering  that  the  information  you  get 
could  save  you  hours  of  work,  or  even  thousands  of 


dollars,  EasyNet  could  be  the  biggest  bargain  going. 
EasyNet  costs  only  $8  per  topic  searched,  plus 
20  cents  per  minute  connect  time  and  $2  per  abstract 
you  choose  to  see.  You  can  even  get  hard  copies  of 
articles  if  you  need  them. 

You  could  easily  spend  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  your  time  with  conventional  research  methods 
and  still  not  get  what  you  want. 


HERE’S  JUST  A  SHALL  SAMPLE  OF  THE  DATABASES 

YOU  CAN  ACCESS  THROUGH  EASYNET. 

We  can’t  list  all  of  EasyNet’s  more  than  700  databases,  but  just  to  give  you 

an  idea,  here  are  some  of  the  more  than  75  databases  available  under  the 

topic  “COMPUTER:” 

Advertised  Computer  Technologies 

International  Software  Database 

Advertising  Campaign  Information 

International  Software  Listings 

Business  Software  Database 

Microcomputer  Index 

Software  Packages  for  Minis 

Business,  Education, 

and  Micros 

and  Home  Computer  Topics 

COMPENDEX® 

Online  Microcomputer  Software 

Engineering  and  Technology 

Software  Descriptions  and  Reviews 

Information 

Robotics  Information 

Computer  Database 

Business  and  Technical 

Computers  and  Telecommunications 

Aspects  of  Robotics 

COMPUTERPAT 

SUPERTECH 

U.S.  Data  Processing  Patents 

AI,  CAD  /CAM,  Robotics, 

INSPEC 

and  Telecommunications 

High  Technology  Topics 

TRY  EASYNET  NOW 
AND  GET  A  FREE  COPY 
OF  THE  INFOWORLD 
SOFTWARE  REVIEW 
GUIDE . 

The  first  100  people  who  use 
EasyNet  and  mention  this  ad  will  get 
a  free  copy  of  the  famous  InfoWorld 
Software  Review  Guide.  Packed  with 
the  computer  industry’s  most  re¬ 
spected  reviews,  this  guide  is  your 
single  reference  for  the  best  buys  in  business  software.  InfoWorld’s  experts  spell 
out  costs,  performance,  ease-of-use,  quality  of  documentation,  error-handling  and 
support— all  the  facts  you  need  to  make  the  best  purchasing  decisions.  Your  free 
copy  is  waiting— if  you  act  right  away! 


CALL  1-800-EASYNET  NOW! 

Put  the  power  of  knowledge  to  work  for  you  right  now.  Call  1-800-327-9638  on  your 
computer  and  get  the  answers  you  need  to  stay  ahead. 


EasyNet  is  sponsored  by  the  National  Federation  of  Abstracting  and  Information  Services.  NFAIS  is  a  professional  association  of  database  producers. 
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44 1  expect  every  one  of  the  small  T-l 
within  the  next  12  to  18  months. 


multiplexer  manufacturers  to  be  purchased 

Jeffrey  Held 

group  manager 
Network  Strategies,  Inc. 

Fairfax,  Va. 


U.S.  3270  dollar  value 
and  controller  shipments 

1984-1990 


1,200 


1,100 


1,000 


900 


800 


700 


600 


I  I  3270  value  in  millions  of  dollars 
■  3270  unit  shipments  in  thousands 


800 


750 


700 


650 


600 


1984  1985  1986  1987  1988  1989  1990 


SOURCE:  INTERNATIONAL  DATA  C0RP..  FRAMINGHAM.  MASS. 


DATA  DIALOGUE 


GABE  KASPEREK 


Intelligent  modems  offer 
a  smart  alternative 


Intelligent  modems  represent 
one  approach  to  managing  a 
data  communications  network. 
These  modems  are  able  to  moni¬ 
tor  operating  environments  and 
transmit  information  to  net¬ 
work  control  staffs  about  prob¬ 
lems  with  analog  or  digital  in¬ 
terfaces. 

The  advantage  of  this  tech¬ 
nology  is  its  capability  to  re¬ 
duce  the  size  of  an  operations 
staff.  By  using  intelligent  mo¬ 
dems,  two  network  operators 
are  able  to  monitor  a  network 
with  100  drops  spread  through¬ 
out  the  U.S. 

The  operators  can  control  re¬ 
mote  intelligent  modems  from  a 
central  site  because  line  quality 
information  is  gathered  from 
polls  at  remote  locations.  This 
information  is  then  sent  to  a 
central  facility  through  a  diag¬ 
nostic  channel.  A  diagnostic 
channel  uses  out-of-band  signal¬ 
ing,  which  is  separate  from 
main  channel  data  and  does  not 
interfere  with  other  informa¬ 
tion  being  transmitted. 

Out-of-band  diagnostics  dif¬ 
fer  from  in-band  diagnostics.  In- 
band  signaling  is  used  with 

Kasper ek  is  president  of  Kaz- 
com,  Inc.,  a  Park  Ridge,  III., 
network  management  consult¬ 
ing  firm. 


host-based  network  manage¬ 
ment  systems  and  interleaves 
diagnostic  and  regular  mes¬ 
sages.  Both  approaches  have 
shortcomings. 

In-band  advocates  will  say 
that  out-of-band  signaling  relies 
on  some  in-band  tests,  such  as 
loop-back  testing.  Also,  a  host- 
based  management  system  re¬ 
quires  only  a  single  connection 
to  the  front-end  processor  and 
avoids  extra  cabling  needed  for 
some  external  processors.  In- 
band  diagnostics  are  reliable  be¬ 
cause  messages  are  sent  in  the 
middle  of  the  band,  its  most 
stable  component. 

Out-of-band  supporters  state 
that  host-based  network  man¬ 
agement  eats  up  valuable  CPU 
processing  cycles,  and  another 
processor  may  be  needed  just  to 
support  the  network  manage¬ 
ment  functions.  Also,  out-of- 
band  diagnostics  work  with 
simple  modulation  techniques 
that  are  not  susceptible  to  noise 
and  other  analog  impairments 
on  the  edges  of  the  band. 

Other  signaling  issues  deal 
with  digital  services.  A  number 
of  organizations  work  with  ser¬ 
vices  that  transmit  digital  data 
at  speeds  of  9.6K  to  56K  bit/ 
sec.  Whenever  a  user  experi¬ 
ences  trouble  on  a  line,  he  will 
See  Intelligent  page  18 


NETWORK  SWITCHING  SYSTEMS 

T- 1  mux  maker 
under  the  gun 

N16  switch's  upcoming  beta  tests 
may  determine  start-up's  fate. 


BY  PAUL  KORZENIOWSKI 

Senior  Editor 


ANDOVER,  Mass.  —  The  fate  of 
T-l  multiplexer  start-up  Network 
Switching  Systems  (NSS)  will  be 
determined  in  the  next  several 
months. 

If  the  beta  tests  scheduled  for 
this  fall  and  winter  are  successful, 
the  company  stands  a  good  chance 
of  becoming  a  significant  player  in 
the  T-l  multiplexer  market.  If  the 
tests  uncover  shortcomings  in  the 
NSS  N16  Switch,  the  company  may 
never  be  a  significant  player  in  this 
market. 

NSS  is  one  of  a  handful  of  start¬ 
up  T-l  multiplexer  manufacturers 
fueled  by  venture  capitalists  eager 
to  make  a  wad  of  money  in  the  rap¬ 


idly  growing  market.  Even  though 
companies  such  as  Network  Equip¬ 
ment  Technologies  Co.  (NET)  in 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  and  Cohesive 
Network  Corp.  in  Los  Gatos,  Calif., 
have  been  shipping  products  for 
more  than  a  year,  NSS  has  been 
saddled  with  problems  that  have 
pushed  its  shipment  dates  back  to 
July  1987. 

NSS  made  a  big  splash  at  last 
year’s  Interface  and  International 
Computer  Association  shows  with 
the  introduction  of  its  N16  Switch, 
which  can  support  up  to  18  T-l 
lines.  The  company  had  planned  to 
begin  beta  testing  the  product  this 
spring,  and  production  shipments 
were  scheduled  for  this  fall. 

Soon  after  the  announcements, 
See  N16  page  18 


IBM  INSIGHTS 


Nothing  up  my  sleeve.  When 
IBM  announced  its  new  family  of 
cluster  controllers,  many  analysts 
were  disappointed  with  the  3174’s 
features.  The  new  line  had  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  rumors,  and 
analysts  had  said  that  it  would  in¬ 
clude  every  conceivable  option  ex¬ 
cept  for  maybe  a  kitchen  sink.  As 
analysts  have  taken  a  closer  look  at 
the  product,  they  are  starting  to  see 
the  importance  of  some  of  the  more 
subtle  enhancements. 

The  new  product  supports  a  va¬ 
riety  of  interfaces,  including  V.21, 
V.24,  V.35  and  X.25.  These  inter¬ 
faces  are  very  important  in  market¬ 
ing  the  product  overseas.  Interna¬ 
tional  Data  Corp.  (IDC),  a 
Framingham,  Mass. -based  market 
research  firm,  said  that  sales  of 
3270  products  in  the  international 
marketplace  will  be  healthier  than 
those  in  the  U.S.  throughout  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  decade.  IDC  also 
said  that  IBM  made  some  microcode 
changes  in  the  3174  that  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  plug-compati¬ 
ble  vendors  to  build  look-alike  de¬ 
vices. 

We  don’t  need  it.  Even  though  a 
number  of  competitors  have  con¬ 
trollers  that  support  64  users  and 
128  users,  the  3174  supports  only 


32  users.  Joseph  F.  Wagner,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Dataquest,  Inc.  in  Cupertino, 
Calif.,  said  support  for  the  larger 
number  of  devices  is  not  a  signifi¬ 
cant  selling  point.  New  controller 
sales  will  come  from  their  use  in  de¬ 
partmental  computing  settings  and 
not  from  traditional  data  entry  ap¬ 
plications  and  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  that  do  not  have  to  support 
more  than  32  users. 

Clash  of  the  titans?  Two  years 
ago,  IBM  and  AT&T  were  supposed 
to  start  slugging  it  out  toe  to  toe. 
Thus  far,  competition  between  the 
two  companies  has  been  limited. 
That  situation  may  change  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Frank  Dzubeck, 
president  of  Communications  Net¬ 
work  Architects,  Inc.  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  said  that  IBM  will  make  a 
number  of  communications  an¬ 
nouncements  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  He  also  predicted  that  AT&T 
would  unveil  a  new  line  of  comput¬ 
ers. 

The  company’s  first  line,  the  3B 
line,  was  based  on  products  that 
AT&T  had  been  using  internally  for 
a  number  of  years.  Dzubeck  expects 
that  the  new  line  will  be  completely 
hardware  and  will  represent  the 
best  efforts  of  postdivestiture 
AT&T. 
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not  have  adequate  tools  to  isolate  a 
problem  and  must  surrender  him¬ 
self  to  the  phone  company.  Digital 
carriers  do  not  allow  side  channels 
and  currently  do  not  support  in- 
band  diagnostics.  Improvements  in 
carrier  service  may  be  forthcom¬ 
ing,  and  recently,  vendors  have 
come  out  with  protocol-sensitive 
digital  service  units  that  allow  in- 
band  diagnostics. 

Recent  improvements  enable  in¬ 
telligent  modems  to  display  pic¬ 
tures  of  analog  parameters  such  as 
line  sweeps  and  impairments.  An 
operator  can  then  examine  a  graph 
to  determine  if  a  line  is  experienc¬ 
ing  any  problems.  Information  can 
be  captured  at  a  central  data  base 
and  later  analyzed.  These  trends 


enable  companies  to  use  manage¬ 
ment  tools  without  requiring  the 
skill  and  time  needed  to  learn  how 
to  work  with  external  test  equip¬ 
ment,  such  as  data  analyzers  and 
transmission  impairment  measur¬ 
ing  sets. 

In  addition  to  monitoring  a  net¬ 
work,  modems  can  be  used  to  re¬ 
store  a  failed  component.  Restora¬ 
tion  can  be  achieved  by  patching, 
simple  hardware  switching,  matrix 
switching  or  dial  backup  devices. 

Performance  monitoring,  which 
primarily  monitors  response  time 
and  similar  indicators,  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  excluded  from  modem 
network  management  packages. 
When  examining  a  modem  package, 
a  user  should  ask  the  vendor  when 
performance  monitoring  will  be  in¬ 


tegrated  into  the  current  line. 

When  deciding  on  a  modem- 
based  package,  users  will  also  have 
to  determine  if  they  want  to  work 
with  only  one  vendor.  This  ap¬ 
proach  simplifies  network  manage¬ 
ment  and  control  by  avoiding  the 
confusion  and  finger-pointing  that 
typically  comes  in  a  multivendor 
network.  Less  assistance  will  be  re¬ 
quired  once  the  network  control 
system  is  up  and  running,  because 
there  is  less  equipment  on  which 
people  must  be  trained. 

However,  most  companies  have 
equipment  from  a  number  of  ven¬ 
dors.  To  accommodate  other  ven¬ 
dors’  products,  some  modem  manu¬ 
facturers  provide  a  wraparound 
box.  These  boxes  sit  around  other 
vendors’  wares,  collect  line  infor¬ 


mation  and  work  with  out-of-band 
signaling  to  send  that  information 
to  a  central  site. 

These  boxes  have  been  criticized 
because  they  do  not  supply  a  com¬ 
plete  picture  of  line  utilization.  For 
example,  a  wrap  box  is  unable  to 
look  inside  a  modem’s  equalizer. 
The  importance  of  these  capabili¬ 
ties  is  subject  to  debate.  Organiza¬ 
tions  must  ask  themselves  if  they 
really  want  to  know  whether  sec¬ 
ond  or  third  harmonics  are  sup¬ 
pressed  at  30  to  40  decibels. 

Like  their  competitors,  intelli¬ 
gent  modem  vendors  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  supply  users  with  complete 
network  management  and  control 
solutions  and  bring  their  entire 
product  line  under  the  control  of  a 
central  system. □ 


N16  from  page  17 

the  company  discovered  those 
plans  were  unrealistic.  Alan  Zuc- 
chino,  NSS  president,  said  the  per¬ 
son  overseeing  the  production  pro¬ 
cess  left  the  company,  which 
created  a  void  and  set  back  the  N16 
delivery  date.  “The  person  oversee¬ 
ing  the  process  was  just  not  experi¬ 
enced  enough  to  get  the  job  done,” 
Zucchino  said.  Therefore,  a  new 
schedule  was  not  developed  until 
last  August. 

Analysts  speculated  that  the  de¬ 
lays  stemmed  from  the  death  of  the 
company’s  vice-president  of  engi¬ 
neering,  John  Wagner,  who  passed 
away  last  fall.  Zucchino  said  that 
claim  is  not  true  because  Wagner’s 
death  occurred  after  the  dates  were 
deemed  unattainable.  In  fact,  Wag¬ 
ner  actually  helped  set  the  new 
schedule. 

One  reason  NSS  is  a  step  or  two 
behind  its  competitors  is  the  com¬ 
pany’s  late  start  date.  NSS  was 
formed  in  January  1984,  almost 
two  years  after  NET  and  Cohesive. 

NSS  secured  its  second  round  of 
financing  with  the  product  an¬ 
nouncement  last  spring.  Infotron 


Systems  Corp.,  based  in  Cherry 
Hill,  N.J.,  invested  $3  million  in 
NSS  in  return  for  an  OEM  agree¬ 
ment  and  a  piece  of  the  company. 

Infotron’s  investment  came  at  a 
time  of  considerable  activity  in  the 
T-l  market.  The  rapid  emergence  of 
the  market’s  high  end  surprised  a 
number  of  estab¬ 
lished  communi¬ 
cations  vendors, 
such  as  General 
DataComm  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc., 

AT&T  and  IBM, 
according  to  Ger¬ 
ald  Mayfield, 
vice-president  at 
DMW  Group,  Inc. 
in  Stamford, 

Conn.  These  big 
players  were 
forced  to  estab¬ 
lish  joint  marketing  or  OEM  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  handful  of  start-up 
companies. 

As  part  of  the  NSS  agreement, 
Infotron  will  test  the  N16  during 
this  summer  and  fall.  N16  hard¬ 
ware  has  been  installed  at  Infotron, 
and  it  is  now  running  demonstra¬ 


tion  software.  Zucchino  said  full- 
function  software  will  be  sent  to  In¬ 
fotron  this  month,  and  extensive 
testing  will  then  be  undertaken. 

In  October,  NSS  plans  to  install 
its  multiplexer  at  Citicorp  in  New 
York.  NSS  officials  hope  to  com¬ 
plete  two  additional  beta  tests  be¬ 
fore  next  year’s 
production  ship¬ 
ments  begin. 

Zucchino  said 
the  company  is 
well  ahead  of  its 
July  shipment 
schedule,  and 
production  ship¬ 
ments  could  be¬ 
gin  as  early  as 
April.  “I’ll  be 
shocked  if  we 
don’t  meet  our 
July  shipment 

date,”  he  said. 

According  to  analysts,  that  dead¬ 
line  is  important  because  NSS  must 
meet  its  shipment  dates  to  carve  its 
niche  in  the  T-l  market,  which  is 
moving  at  a  feverish  pace.  “The  T-l 
marketplace  does  not  take  any  pris¬ 
oners,”  noted  Chuck  Kanupke, 
vice-president  at  Dataquest,  Inc.’s 
Marlton,  N.J.,  office. 

The  competitive  nature  of  the  T- 
1  market  places  NSS  in  a  make-or- 
break  position.  Typically,  beta 
tests  uncover  problems  that  are  not 
apparent  when  a  company  tests  its 
own  product.  Fixing  these  prob¬ 
lems  can  add  months  to  production 
schedules.  “The  company  may  be 
looking  for  a  new  CEO,”  Zucchino 
joked  when  asked  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  the  production  date  slipped 
by  six  months  or  more. 

As  well  as  producing  a  viable 
product,  NSS  has  to  put  a  nation¬ 
wide  sales  and  support  team  in 
place.  The  firm  is  currently  in  the 
process  of  hiring  sales  and  support 
personnel. 

In  addition  to  its  own  sales  staff, 
NSS  will  rely  on  Infotron  sales  and 
support  personnel.  The  results  of 
this  arrangement  are  open  to  ques¬ 
tion  because  a  similar  agreement 
did  not  bear  the  expected  fruit.  Co¬ 
hesive  had  an  exclusive  one-year 
distribution  agreement  with  Gener¬ 
al  DataComm.  When  the  contract 
expired  in  June,  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  changed  because 
General  DataComm  did  not  sell  as 
many  Cohesive  boxes  as  anticipat¬ 
ed. 


Analysts  speculated  that  one 
reason  the  target  numbers  were  not 
reached  is  because  Cohesive  and 
General  DataComm  compete  in  the 
same  market.  General  DataComm  is 
reportedly  working  on  its  own 
high-end  system,  and  the  Cohesive 
box  was  looked  upon  as  an  interim 
solution.  Analysts  said  the  compa¬ 
ny  did  not  push  the  box  as  hard  it 
could  have. 

Infotron  may  be  in  the  same  situ¬ 
ation.  Robert  Bauer,  vice-president 
of  marketing  and  development  at 
Infotron,  said  the  company  will 
continue  to  expand  its  T-l  product 
line,  though  there  are  no  immediate 
plans  to  bring  out  a  T-l  multiplexer 
similar  to  NSS’s  N16.  Since  the  NSS 
offering  is  geared  to  the  high  end  of 
the  T-l  market,  the  N16  would  be 
used  to  turn  non-Infotron  users 
into  Infotron  customers,  according 
to  Bauer.  He  added  that  existing  In¬ 
fotron  customers  typically  would 
opt  for  additions  to  Infotron’s  lines, 
rather  than  the  N16. 

NSS  is  not  putting  all  of  its  eggs 
in  Infotron’s  basket.  The  company 
would  like  to  sign  OEM  agreements 
with  a  private  branch  exchange 
vendor,  computer  manufacturer, 
packet  switching  supplier  and  lo¬ 
cal-area  network  player.  Zucchino 
said  talks  with  a  PBX  manufactur¬ 
er  have  reached  a  serious  stage, 
while  other  talks  have  been  less 
productive. 

Future  OEM  agreements  could 
resemble  the  Infotron  agreement. 
NSS  will  seek  a  third  round  of  fi¬ 
nancing  when  it  begins  production 
shipments,  according  to  Zucchino. 

If  NSS  successfully  tests  its  mul¬ 
tiplexer  and  has  the  capital  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  its  product  to  market, 
the  company  has  a  chance  of  be¬ 
coming  a  force  in  the  market.  “The 
NET  and  Cohesive  boxes  are  not 
perfect,  and  the  NSS  offering  seems 
to  address  those  products’  short¬ 
comings,”  noted  Andrew  Berquist, 
a  consultant  at  Network  Strategies, 
Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  in  Fairfax, 
Va.  For  example,  he  said  the  NSS 
box  is  more  flexible  and  supplies 
better  network  management  facili¬ 
ties  than  its  competitors’  offerings. 

Berquist  based  his  perceptions 
on  sales  information  supplied  by 
NSS.  Until  the  beta  tests  are  com¬ 
pleted,  one  question  will  remain. 
How  much  of  that  information  will 
be  delivered,  and  how  much  of  it  is 
merely  marketing  hype?2 


Link  IBM  Mainframes 
(VM  or  MVS) 
directly  to  Ethernet 

Complete  system  solution.  Fibronics’  K200  Ethernet  control 
unit  and  KNET  Software  Package  handle  all  communications 
from  your  IBM  mainframe  to  the  Ethernet.  □  Easy  to  install. 

The  system  connects  directly  to  the  IBM  Block  Multiplexer 
channel  and  to  the  Ethernet  using  standard  cables.  Set-up 
time  is  less  than  an  hour!  □  It’s  Fast!  System  data  throughput 
is  2.5Mbps.  File  transfer  rates 
are  up  to  1 00Kbps.  □  TCP/IP 
standards  tie  your  PCs,  work 
stations  or  ASCII  terminals 
into  a  common  network.  □ 

Uses  SNA  to  communicate 
with  any  other  IBM  host  on  the 
network.  □  Easy  to  maintain.  The  Fibronics  K200/KNET 
System  has  extensive  built-in  diagnostics,  and  can  be  taken 
off-line  without  disrupting  mainframe  operations. 

WANT  MORE  INFORMATION?  Write  or  call  Fibronics  today! 

CALL  1  -800-DOUBLER 


fiberoptic  communications 

325  Stevens  Street,  Hyannis,  MA  02601  Tel.  (617)778-0700  Telex  951297 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  International  Business  Machines  Corp. 

Ethernet  is  a  trademark  of  Xerox  Corp.  K200  and  KNET  are  trademarks  of  Spartacus  Inc.,  a  Fibronics  Company. 
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44  Inventory  is  the  water  in  the  lake  that  hides  all 
the  rocks.  You  have  to  reduce  it  to  locate  your  manu¬ 
facturing  problems. 

Dan  Miklovic 

MAP  project  manager 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 
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RAJ  MELVILLE  AND  GEORGE  KOSHY 

Learning  the  p’s  and  q’s 
of  factory  floor  networks 


Second  of  a  two-part  series. 

Communications  within  a  large, 
loosely  integrated  company  can  be 
conducted  on  separate  functional  net¬ 
works;  different  networks  may  be  dedi¬ 
cated  to  specific  functions.  Design  and 
engineering  may  be  on  a  single  system, 
manufacturing  on  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  corporate  data 
on  a  third.  These  sys¬ 
tems  may  span  many 
buildings  within  a  sin¬ 
gle  site.  In  addition, 
links  to  other  corporate 
facilities  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  While  noise  is  a 
problem  at  the  factory 
level,  it  will  only  affect 
a  segment  of  the  overall 
network.  Facilities  that 
are  some  distance  from 
the  factory  floor  may 
not  be  prone  to  electro¬ 
magnetic  interference. 

While  traffic  flow  at 
the  factory  level  is  er¬ 
ratic  in  nature,  traffic  at  the  upper  lev¬ 
el  will  consist  of  large  files  and  mes¬ 
sages.  Data  handled  at  the  corporate 
level  may  also  require  encryption  to 
ensure  the  confidentiality  of  company 

Raj  Melville  and  George  Koshy  are 
associates  at  Booz,  Allen  &  Hamilton 
in  Lexington,  Mass. 


information.  Timeliness  of  data  is  criti¬ 
cal  at  the  factory  level  and  will  require 
deterministic  delays.  Upper  levels  of 
information  are  less  sensitive  to  delay. 
While  the  large  volume  of  equipment  in 
such  manufacturing  facilities  poses  an 
integration  and  a  compatibility  prob¬ 
lem,  it  also  provides  a  larger  base  of 

equipment  that  can  ab¬ 
sorb  the  costs  of  a  more 
expensive  system. 

Several  technologies 
are  currently  available 
for  the  implementation 
of  local-area  networks. 
The  key  attributes  that 
distinguish  the  differ¬ 
ent  technologies  are  sig¬ 
naling,  medium,  topol¬ 
ogy  and  access 
technique. 

■  Signaling  technique. 
The  signaling  technique 
refers  to  the  method  of 
signal  transmission 
used  by  the  local  net¬ 
work.  There  are  two 
significant  types  of  signaling  tech¬ 
niques:  baseband  and  broadband. 

With  baseband  signaling,  only  one 
signal  is  injected  into  the  medium.  All 
the  frequency  components  are  used  to 
move  the  signal  through  the  transmis¬ 
sion  media. 

With  broadband  signaling,  multiple 

See  Local  networks  page  20 
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►  AUTOFACT  ’87 

Procter  &  Gamble 
rallies  user  force 

Process  manufacturing  firms 
have  been  slow  to  give  support 
to  the  MAP  standards  effort. 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


CINCINNATI  —  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  the  nation’s 
largest  consumer  products  manufacturer,  is  rallying  users 
to  create  a  multiuser-sponsored  extension  to  the  planned 
Autofact  ’87  live  Manufacturing  Automation  Protocol  ex¬ 
hibit  that  would  feature  a  miniature  process  manufactur¬ 
ing  line. 

Bill  Veeneman,  head  of  the  MAP  Process  Industry  Ini¬ 
tiative  and  a  design  specialist  with  Procter  &  Gamble,  said 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  E.I.  DuPont  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
and  Proctor  &  Gamble  have  already  committed  to  the  ef¬ 
fort,  which  may  culminate  with  a  10- vendor  process  man¬ 
ufacturing  exhibit  at  the  Autofact  ’87  conference  and  ex¬ 
position. 

Veeneman  is  also  soliciting  user  support  from  such  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturers  as  Mead  Paper  Specialty  Co.,  Alcoa, 
3M  Corp.,  Union  Camp  Corp.  and  Exxon  Corp.  The  minia¬ 
ture  process  manufacturing  extension  to  the  MAP  commu¬ 
nications  exhibit  will  feature  commercially  available 
products  that  are  compatible  with  the  yet-to-be-released 
MAP  Version  3.0,  Veeneman  explained. 

Although  the  factory  communications  standard  has 
been  embraced  by  several  of  the  Fortune  100  discrete  man- 

See  Exhibit  page  20 


INCIDENTALS 


The  Center  for  Profes¬ 
sional  Development  at  Ari¬ 
zona  State  University  in 
Tempe,  Ariz.,  is  offering  a 
pair  of  short  courses  that 
deal  with  manufacturing 
communications.  “Data 
Communications:  An  Intro¬ 
duction  for  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Environment”  will  be 
held  Sept.  11  and  12.  “Man¬ 
ufacturing  Automation  and 
the  Theory  of  Network  De¬ 
sign  and  Operation”  will  be 
held  Sept.  29  through  Oct. 
1.  Both  courses  will  be  held 
on  the  Arizona  State  Uni¬ 
versity  campus.  For  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  the 
courses,  contact  the  univer¬ 
sity  at  (602)  965-1740. 

The  Computer  and  Auto¬ 
mated  Systems  Association 
(Casa)  has  announced  the 
availability  of  four  books 
that  deal  with  various  as¬ 
pects  of  computer-aided  de¬ 
sign  and  manufacturing 
(CAD/CAM).  New  Direc¬ 
tions  Through  CAD/CAM,  a 
230-page  hardcover  book, 


offers  a  comprehensive 
overview  of  CAD/CAM 
tools,  technology,  applica¬ 
tions  and  standards.  The 
book  costs  $37.  CAD/CAM 
Handbook,  a  432-page 
hardcover  book,  details  in¬ 
formation  aimed  at  new  ap¬ 
plications  for  design,  draft¬ 
ing  and  analysis  that  are 
available  for  every  type  of 
engineering  and  manufac¬ 
turing  organization.  CAD / 
CAM  Handbook  is  priced  at 
$49.95.  CAD/CAM  Integra¬ 
tion  and  Innovation  de¬ 
scribes  the  step-by-step  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  automated 
system,  including  its  de¬ 
sign,  implementation  and 
cost  analysis.  The  book 
costs  $42.  Robotics,  CAD/ 
CAM  Marketplace,  a  239- 
page  book,  features  a  listing 
of  6,000  publications,  indi¬ 
viduals  and  organizations 
involved  with  the  CAD/ 
CAM  movement.  It  costs 
$30.  To  order  any  of  the 
four  books,  contact  Casa  at 
(313)  271-1500,  ext.  418  or 
419. 
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►  MAP 

Retix,  Micom-lnterlan 
sign  OEM  agreement 


BY  BOB  WALLACE 

Senior  Writer 


SANTA  MONICA,  Calif..—  Retix, 
a  producer  of  Manufacturing  Auto¬ 
mation  Protocol/Technical  and  Of¬ 
fice  Protocol-compatible  software, 
signed  an  OEM  agreement  with  Mi¬ 
com-lnterlan,  Inc.  that  will  allow 
the  latter  to  incorporate  Retix  soft¬ 
ware  in  its  networking  products. 
Both  companies  declined  to  reveal 
the  value  of  the  pact. 

Micom-lnterlan  also  agreed  to  ac¬ 
quire  Retix’s  Network  Basic  I/O 
System  interface  to  the  Open  Sys¬ 
tems  Interconnect,  MAP  and  TOP 
protocols. 


Exhibit  from  page  19 
ufacturing  corporations,  process 
manufacturers  have  been  slow  to 
pledge  allegiance  to  MAP.  The  need 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  MAP  to  in¬ 
clude  these  huge  manufacturers 
was  partially  addressed  with  the 
creation  of  the  MAP  Process  Indus¬ 
try  Initiative  in  January.  This  as¬ 
semblage  was  established  as  a 
working  group  under  the  MAP/ 
Technical  and  Office  Protocol 
Steering  Committee.  In  May,  the 
group  released  findings  of  a  white 
paper  that  examined  the  factory 
communications  standard’s  value 
to  the  process  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  (“MAP  study  findings  un¬ 
covered,”  Network  World,  June  2). 

Process  manufacturing  differs 
from  so-called  discrete  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Process  manufacturing  is  the 
creation  of  goods  such  as  paper, 
camera  film  or  fuel  oils  from  such 
nondistinct  components  as  chemi¬ 
cals,  plastics,  petroleums  and  phar¬ 
maceutical  elements.  Discrete  man¬ 
ufacturing  involves  building  a 
finished  product,  such  as  an  auto¬ 
mobile  or  an  airplane,  from  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  pieces  composed  of  various 
types  of  metals  and  fabrics. 

Veeneman  said  the  live  process 
manufacturing  exhibition  would  be 
designed  to  prove  MAP  can  be  used 
in  process  applications.  The  MAP 
Process  Industry  Initiative  head 
said  the  success  of  the  project 
would  depend  largely  on  the  efforts 
of  distributed  process  control  sys¬ 
tem  vendors.  This  group  includes 
The  Foxboro  Co.,  Honeywell,  Inc. 


Many 
process 
manufacturers 
don't  feel  that 
MAP  is 
applicable  to 
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Retix,  formed  in  January  1985, 
signed  a  contract  at  the  last  MAP/ 
TOP  users  group  meeting  in  May  to 
provide  Advanced  Computer  Com¬ 
munications  (ACC)  with  software 
compatible  with  MAP  Version  2.1 
(“Tools  debut  at  show,”  Network 
World,  May  19).  ACC  has  since  an¬ 
nounced  a  software  product  that 
allows  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
VAXs  running  Berkeley  Unix  or  Ul- 
trix-32  operating  systems  to  con¬ 
nect  to  MAP  nets. 

The  Retix  software  complies 
with  MAP  Version  2.1  at  Layers  2 
through  5,  that  is,  the  data  link  lay¬ 
er  up  to,  and  including,  the  session 
layer.  □ 


and  Fisher  Controls  International, 
Inc.  Attaching  equipment  from 
multiple  vendors  to  the  process 
manufacturing  line  and  testing  to 
ensure  that  the  different  gear  will 
work  together  will  take  six  to  nine 
months,  Veeneman  projected.  One 
application  currently  under  consid¬ 
eration  for  the  process  manufactur¬ 
ing  portion  of  the  Autofact  ’87  ex- 
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hibition  is  a  paint  production 
factory. 

Weyerhaeuser,  a  Tacoma, 
Wash. -based  paper  products  pro¬ 
ducer,  is  one  of  a  handful  of  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturers  attempting  to 
spread  the  MAP  gospel  through  the 
process  manufacturing  industry. 
Dan  Miklovic,  MAP  project  manag¬ 
er  for  Weyerhaeuser,  said  convinc¬ 
ing  process  industry  manufactur¬ 
ers  that  they  need  MAP  is  a  tall 
order.  “Many  process  manufactur¬ 
ers  don’t  feel  that  MAP  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  them.  Proprietary  distribut¬ 
ed  process  control  systems  solve 
their  problems,”  he  explained. 

“If  you  run  a  large  facility  like  a 
refinery,  and  the  facility  is  a  one- 
vendor  shop,  MAP  may  not  be  the 
most  effective  way  to  connect  the 
process  control  system  with  an  IBM 
mainframe,”  Miklovic  suggested. 
He  added,  however,  that  efforts  by 
various  process  control  system  ven¬ 
dors  to  differentiate  their  system 
from  one  another  has  catalyzed  the 
need  for  a  communications  net  ca¬ 
pable  of  supporting  equipment  pro¬ 
duced  by  several  different  vendors. 

“This  need  developed  because 
process  manufacturing  systems 
vendors  are  beginning  to  take  leads 


Local  networks  from  page  19 
signals  are  transmitted  simulta¬ 
neously.  Each  signal  is  confined  to 
a  specific  band  of  the  radio  fre¬ 
quency  spectrum.  The  electronics 
associated  with  broadband  signal¬ 
ing  is  far  more  complex  and  expen¬ 
sive  than  the  electronics  used  for 
baseband  signaling. 

■  Medium .  The  three  types  of  me¬ 
dia  most  commonly  used  for  local 
nets  are  twisted-pair  wire,  coaxial 
cable  and  fiber-optic  cable.  Twist¬ 
ed-pair  wiring  can 
provide  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  amount  of 
bandwidth  and  re¬ 
stricts  transmis¬ 
sion  speeds.  The 
low  bandwidth 
precludes  twisted 
pair  from  using 
broadband  signal¬ 
ing  techniques, 
which  would  per¬ 
mit  the  simulta¬ 
neous  transmis¬ 
sion  of  multiple 
signals. 

Coaxial  cable  is 
currently  the  pre¬ 
ferred  local-area 
network  medium. 

It  offers  large 
bandwidth  —  500 
MHz  to  600  MHz  — 
and  it  supports 
broadband  signal¬ 
ing.  Baseband  signaling  techniques 
can  also  be  used  on  coaxial  cable. 

Optical  fiber  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  common  as  a  local  net 
medium  and,  in  time,  may  become 
the  most  popular  transmission  me¬ 
dium. 

Fiber  offers  many  advantages 
over  coaxial  cable.  These  include 
smaller  size,  larger  bandwidth  and 
freedom  from  radio  frequency  in¬ 
terference  and  electromagnetic  in¬ 
terference.  The  price  of  electronics 
for  fiber  technology  is  dropping. 
Concerns  about  the  life  span  and 
reliability  of  the  switching  elec¬ 
tronics  are  being  addressed. 

■  Topology.  Network  topology  re¬ 
fers  to  the  geographic  structure  of 
the  local  network.  The  two  common 
types  of  topology  are  the  bus  and 
the  ring. 

With  a  bus  topology,  the  medium 
is  the  main  trunk  to  which  all  de¬ 
vices  are  attached.  A  variation  on 


in  incorporating  different  capabili¬ 
ties  in  their  systems,”  Miklovic 
said.  “Before  these  actions  began, 
there  was  not  much  product  differ¬ 
entiation  between  a  Foxboro  sys¬ 
tem,  a  Honeywell  system  and  a 
Fisher  system  from  a  functionality 
standpoint.  All  three  systems  per¬ 
formed  the  same  functions.” 

Miklovic’s  pro-MAP  words  are 
no  longer  falling  on  deaf  ears. 
“More  and  more  process  manufac¬ 
turers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  need  to  adopt  a  system  that  will 
allow  them  to  use  the  best  product 


this  is  a  tree-structured  technology 
that  has  a  main  trunk  with 
branches,  or  distribution  channels, 
attached  to  the  main  trunk. 

Devices,  in  turn,  are  attached  to 
the  branches.  With  a  ring  topology, 
each  station  or  device  is  connected 
with  two  others  through  point-to- 
point  links  in  the  form  of  a  ring.  A 
variation  of  this  topology  is  a  star 
topology,  where  both  the  upstream 
and  downstream  connections  for 
each  device  are  connected  to  a  cen¬ 
tral  hub. 

■  Access  tech¬ 
nique.  All  local 
nets  employ  a 
technique  to  allow 
multiple  stations 
attached  to  a  com¬ 
mon  medium  to 
share  this  medium 
in  a  controlled 
manner.  The  two 
most  prominent 
access  techniques 
in  use  are  carrier- 
sense  multiple  ac¬ 
cess  with  collision 
detection  (CSMA/ 
CD)  and  token 
passing. 

Devices  in  the 
CSMA/CD  scheme 
transmit  when  the 
medium  is  free. 
Transmitting  de¬ 
vices  also  listen  to 
the  medium  to  detect  collisions 
when  transmitting.  A  collision  oc¬ 
curs  when  two  devices  begin  trans¬ 
mitting  during  the  same  free  inter¬ 
val.  When  a  collision  is  detected,  all 
transmitting  devices  attempt  re¬ 
transmission  after  a  random 
amount  of  time.  The  time  wasted  on 
detection  and  retransmission  re¬ 
duces  the  effective  maximum 
throughput  for  CSMA/CD. 

■  Token  passing.  Token  passing 
schemes  distribute  the  right  to 
transmit  by  passing  a  token  among 
the  devices.  The  token  prevents 
contention  among  the  devices  and 
provides  some  amount  of  synchro¬ 
nization  between  transmissions 
from  multiple  stations.  Token  pass¬ 
ing  can  be  implemented  on  a  bus  to¬ 
pology  or  a  ring  topology.  Since 
there  are  no  collisions  in  token 
passing,  the  maximum  throughput 
is  higher  than  that  of  CSMA/CD 
schemes.  □ 


for  each  factory  function,”  he  said. 

“We  are  trying  to  convince  the 
user  that,  for  example,  if  a  compa¬ 
ny  uses  a  Fisher  process  manufac¬ 
turing  system  and  wants  to  add 
Foxboro  products  to  the  system, 
they  will  have  to  wait  until  both 
vendors’  products  become  MAP- 
compatible,”  Miklovic  reasoned. 
The  only  other  alternative  these  us¬ 
ers  have  is  to  wait  for  their  own 
single  system  vendor  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  what  another  vendor  has  add¬ 
ed  to  its  process  manufacturing 
system,  he  said.O 
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WithoutThe  Dataphone  n  System, 


WE  KEEP  YOU  UP 
AND  RUNNING. 


Behind  the  frantic  scenes  of  a  typical 

trading  floor,  a  fami¬ 
ly’s  at  work,  keeping 
everything  under 
control. 

The  DATAPHONE® 
II  System  family 
from  AT&T  is  a 
series  of  integrated 
data  communications 
products  designed  to 
keep  a  computer  network  up  and  run¬ 
ning.  By  constantly  monitoring  and 
measuring  it,  the  DATAPHONE  II 
Network  Management  System  enables 


22  h  8  Ayvalog  Switched 
Network  Modem 


the  network  to  han¬ 
dle  the  tremendous 
flow  of  buy  and  sell 
orders. 

With  millions  of 
dollars  traded  every 
minute,  consider 
what  a  half-hour  of 
downtime  would  add  up  to.  And  what 
the  same  amount  of  downtime  would 
cost  your  company. 

Little  wonder  why  having  reliable 
data  communications  equipment  is  so 
critical. 

BRAINS  RUN  IN  THE  FAMILY. 

Each  member  of  the  DATAPHONE 
II  System  family  has  vast  ability.  There 


2024T/20MT  Moderns 


are  Analog  Modems  for  point-to-point 
or  multi-point  applications.  Data  Ser¬ 
vice  Units  provide  digital  data  trans¬ 
mission  at  a  range  of  speeds  along  with 
the  capability  to  handle  added  diagnos¬ 
tic  tasks  through  our  network  manage¬ 
ment  system.  Multiplexers ,  an 
important  part  of  network  manage¬ 
ment,  channel  a  number  of  low-speed 
lines  into  one  efficient  high-speed  link. 

DATAPHONE  II 
Network  Manage¬ 
ment  Systems  are 
the  nerve  centers  of 
the  family,  permit¬ 
ting  you  to  monitor 
and  manage  your 
2600/2700  Series  dsu  network  and  keep 
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This  Place  Would  Be  Chaos. 


your  system  up  and 
running.  Finally, 
AT&T’s  Maintenance 
Operation  Control 
Centers  (MOCC) 
provide  remote 
monitoring  and  test¬ 
ing  of  your  net¬ 
work— and  dispatch  our  service  staff 
should  the  need  arise. 

By  enabling  each  component  to  inter¬ 
act  synergistically,  the  DATAPHONE 
II  System  takes  your  mind  off  computer 
networks  and  puts  it  back  on  business. 

WE  MAKE  THE  PIECES  FIT. 

The  fact  that  AT&T  is  a  leader  in  data 
communications  equipment  should 


m  t-mux 


come  as  no  surprise.  After  all,  we  built, 
manage  and  service  the  largest  net¬ 
work  in  the  world.  We  know  firsthand 
the  benefits  of  an  integrated  system. 

And  why  a  whole 
system,  rather  than 
stand-alone  pieces,  is 
what  keeps  your 
network  up  and 
running. 

For  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  the 
DATAPHONE  II 
System,  call  your  AT&T  Account  Execu¬ 
tive,  or  call  1 800  247-1212. 

It  can  have  a  calming  effect  on  your 
workplace. 


System  Controller 


©1986  AT&T 


AT&T 


The  right  choice. 


©US WEST  Information  Systems,  1986 


If  you’ve  ever  taken  a  close  look  at  the  current  marketplace  has  given  birth  to  a  expect  from  a  company  that  intends  to 
crowd  of  suppliers  who’d  like  to  sell  you  a  multitude  of  inexperienced  new  suppliers,  be  on  its  feet  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
communications  system,  you’ve  probably  At  US  WEST  Information  Systems,  So  if  you  need  anything  in  the  way 

been  left  feeling  a  bit  up  in  the  air.  on  the  other  hand,  our  lineage  goes  back  of  phones  or  other  communications 

While  you’ve  heard  plenty  of  more  than  a  century.  All  the  way  to  the  technology,  call  US  WEST  Information 
confident  promises,  you’re  not  entirely  earliest  days  of  the  Bell  System.  Systems  at  800-CALL-USW 

confident  that  they’ll  be  hacked  up  with  Which  means  we  can  offer  you  Before  your  company  gets  roped  in 

performance.  something  far  more  significant  than  mere  by  someone  else. 

That’s  understandable.  After  all,  the  enthusiasm.  We  can  offer  you  the  sort 
heady,  any thing-is-possible  mood  of  the  of  levelheaded  advice  and  service  you’d  ItSWESTlN  FORMATION  SYSTEMS 
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u  One  of  the  toughest  aspects  of  adding  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  company  is  getting  upper  management  con¬ 
sent.  Communications  managers  need  a  high  degree  of 
credibility  within  their  organization  —  obtained  by 
the  success  of  past  projects. 

Larry  Stouder 

information  services  director 
Continental  Grain  Corp. 
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►  LINKING  LANS 

File  server  is  key 
to  trader’s  gain 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


NEW  YORK  —  When  a  company’s  bot¬ 
tom-line  figures  are  tallied  according  to 
worldwide  sales  and  purchases  of  commod¬ 
ities  such  as  corn,  oats  and  wheat,  it’s 
tough  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  their  daily  posi¬ 
tions. 

The  Information  Resources  group  at  the 
multinational  Continental  Grain  Corp.  de¬ 
veloped  a  scheme  to  help  consolidate  infor¬ 
mation  in  foreign  markets  onto  one  finan¬ 
cial  spreadsheet  here.  By  replacing  telex 


messages,  phone  calls,  mail  and  several 
personal-computer-to-personal-computer 
links  with  file  servers,  the  company  can 
connect  its  mix  of  local-area  networks  in 
New  York  and  Geneva,  Switzerland.  The 
servers  compile  information  on  aggregate 
purchases  and  sales  of  international  com¬ 
modities  and  futures,  giving  the  company  a 
more  accurate,  weekly  financial  fix. 

According  to  Larry  Stouder,  information 
services  director  at  Continental  Grain,  the 
company  runs  what  it  calls  an  inter¬ 
network  transient  link  between  continents 

See  File  server  page  26 


►  PUBLICATIONS 

Two  handy  guides  out 

Both  available  to  users  free  of  charge . 


Micom  Systems,  Inc.  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  glossary  of  data  communi¬ 
cations  terms  designed  for  a  non¬ 
technical  audience.  To  receive  a 
free  copy,  write  to  Mac  McCartt, 
manager  of  marketing  documenta¬ 
tion,  Micom  Systems,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
8100,  Simi  Valley,  Calif.  93062  or 
call  (805)  583-8600. 

Mod-Tap  System  is  offering  a 


Communications  Wiring  System 
Design  Guide  at  no  charge.  The 
guide  provides  information  on  the 
design,  specifications  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  voice  and  data  communica¬ 
tions  wiring  for  such  equipment  as 
computers,  local  networks  and  pri¬ 
vate  branch  exchanges. 

For  more  information,  write 
Mod-Tap  System,  Harvard,  Mass. 
01451,  or  call  (617)  456-3500. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


The  Southeastern  Telecommuni¬ 
cations  Association  (Seta)  will  hold 
its  11th  annual  conference,  Sept.  7 
through  10  at  the  Opryland  Hotel  in 
Nashville. 

John  Clendenin,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  BellSouth 
Corp.,  will  deliver  the  keynote  ad¬ 
dress  on  planning  for  network  inte¬ 
gration.  For  more  information,  con¬ 
tact  Seta,  P.O.  Box  901,  Richmond, 
Va.  23207,  or  call  (804)  746-3195. 

Intecom,  Inc.’s  IBX  Users  Group 
will  be  meeting  with  representa¬ 
tives  from  Wang  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Oct.  15  through  17,  in  Lowell, 
Mass.,  to  discuss  the  Wang  and  In¬ 
tecom  merger. 

For  more  information,  call  Eliza¬ 
beth  Stockwell  at  (617)  967-5069. 

The  Telecommunications  Associ¬ 
ation  (TCA)  released  studies  that 
present  TCA  views  on  two  issues 
before  Congress.  One  study  deter¬ 


mines  the  level  of  competition  in 
markets  that  Bell  operating  compa¬ 
nies  wish  to  enter.  The  other  study 
examines  the  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment’s  lifting  of  the  line-of-busi- 
ness  restrictions  for  BOCs  and  the 
possible  transfer  of  communica¬ 
tions  regulation  authority  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion. 

TCA  members  claim  there  is 
more  competition  in  interstate  in¬ 
terexchange  services  than  intra¬ 
state  interexchange  services.  Most 
users  complain  that  there  are  few 
practical  alternatives  to  using  a 
BOC. 

Regarding  the  transfer  of  com¬ 
munications  regulation  authority 
and  the  lifting  of  line-of-business 
restrictions,  TCA  members  called 
for  assurance  that  unregulated,  di¬ 
versification  efforts  of  the  BOCs 
will  not  be  funded  at  the  expense  of 
ratepayers.  □ 


ERIC  SCHMALL 


The  user  friendly  fight 


The  term  “user  friendly”  has 
the  connotation  of  a  used 
car  dealer’s  proclamation  of 
low  mileage.  Few  phrases  in  the 
lingo  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  today  draw  such  skepti¬ 
cal  responses  from  customers. 

There  are  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  stories  from  users 
who’ve  struggled  through  poor¬ 
ly  written  procedural  guides  or 
complexly  designed  access  sys¬ 
tems,  all  of  which  are  supposed 
to  be  user  friendly. 

One  of  communications  man¬ 
agement’s  chief  responsibilities 
is  to  protect  end  users  from  this 
abuse.  This  means  acting  as  a 
faithful  sentinel  in  product  se¬ 
lection,  as  well  as  ensuring  that 
no  internally  developed  process 
or  procedure  involving  commu¬ 
nications  becomes  “user  hos¬ 
tile.” 

To  achieve  this  goal,  a  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  team  must 
set  up  internal  standards  for 
what  constitutes  user  friendli¬ 
ness.  In  addition,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  must  establish  certain  test¬ 
ing  criteria  to  determine 
whether  its  own  processes  are 
acceptably  user  friendly. 

In  a  more  perfectly  ordered 
universe,  there  might  be  an  in¬ 
dustry  council  to  test  and  label 
each  communications  vendor’s 

Schmall  is  network  systems 
manager  for  an  insurance  hold¬ 
ing  company. 


product  with  a  User  Friendly 
Score  (UFS)  similar  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  reports  on  gas  mileage. 
One  on  the  UFS  scale  would  in¬ 
dicate  product  simplicity  and 
assured  ease  of  use;  10  would 
indicate  total  product  hostility. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an 
ideal,  the  communications  de¬ 
partment  must  set  up  some  cri¬ 
teria  to  measure  what  it  re¬ 
gards  as  acceptable  in  its 
organization.  This  standard 
should  then  be  applied  to  each 
evaluated  piece  of  hardware  or 
software  that  the  end  users  will 
encounter. 

The  overall  gauging  of  user 
friendliness  needs  to  take  the 
target  users’  differences  into 
account.  For  example,  a  non¬ 
technical  group  of  users  may 
want  a  modem  that  has  a  mini¬ 
mum  number  of  lights  and  but¬ 
tons.  A  more  technically  adept 
group  of  users  may  regard  the 
absence  of  these  lights  and  but¬ 
tons  as  unfriendly  because  di¬ 
agnostics  may  not  be  as  easily 
performed. 

Internally,  the  communica¬ 
tions  department  must  be  equal¬ 
ly  on  guard  that  it  hasn’t  inad¬ 
vertently  promulgated 
user-hostile  procedures  or  pro¬ 
grams.  A  technically  oriented 
communications  department 
must  occasionally  review  its 
own  user  processes  with  the 

See  User  friendly  page  26 
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Iser  friendly  from  page  25 
ielp  of  nontechnical  people  outside 
f  the  department.  The  acid  test  for 
.  procedure  is  to  ask  an  end  user 
rom  the  target  audience  to  partici- 
iate  in  a  trial  review  of  the  product 
r  process.  Using  that  person’s 
eedback,  the  department  will  be 
ble  to  take  corrective  action. 

By  actively  reviewing  external 
iroducts’  user  friendliness  and  ask- 
ng  nontechnical  people  to.  aid  in 
eeping  internal  communications 
iroducts  and  services  simple,  the 
ommunications  department  will 
e  credited  with  discharging  one  of 
ts  most  important  functions  — 
irotecting  its  customers  from  the 
onfusion  and  misrepresentation 
hat  current  so-called  user-friendly 
iroducts  carry  with  them.  □ 


File  server  from  page  25 
using  four  Banyan  Systems,  Inc. 
file  servers.  The  servers  are  con¬ 
nected  via  a  leased  line,  which  is 
used  for  voice  during  the  day. 

Each  evening,  the  leased  line  be¬ 
comes  a  data  transmission  link.  The 
financial  information  collected  by 
various  European  operations  is 
sent  from  individual  local-area  net¬ 
works  to  the  Geneva  file  server. 
That  information  is  then  sent  from 
Europe  back  to  New  York,  where  it 
is  consolidated  into  weekly  updates 
with  other  worldwide  Continental 
Grain  commodity  position  informa¬ 
tion.  Stouder  said  the  company’s 
goal  is  eventually  to  provide  com¬ 
modity  updates  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  company  chose  the  file  serv¬ 
er  scheme  because  it  could  link  a 


growing  number  of  incompatible  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks.  Continental 
Grain  originally  used  several  Eth¬ 
ernet  and  Datapoint  Corp.  Arcnet 
local  nets,  both  of  which  use  carri¬ 
er-sense  multiple  access  with  colli¬ 
sion  detection  (CSMA/CD)  as  a  con¬ 
tention  control  technique. 
Continental  Grain’s  MIS  directors 
decided  to  invest  in  the  IBM  Ca¬ 
bling  System,  which  supports  the 
token-ring  contention  method.  The 
Ethernets  and  Arcnets  will  remain 
in  use. 

However,  the  company  pur¬ 
chased  several  Proteon,  Inc.  Pronet 
token-ring  local  networks  that 
were  compatible  with  the  IBM  ca¬ 
bling  scheme.  The  file  server  can 
link  the  two  network  types  by  cre¬ 
ating  an  access  method  common  to 


both  the  token  ring  and  CSMA/CD. 

Information  sharing  between  un¬ 
like  local  nets  on  separate  conti¬ 
nents  posed  no  special  problems, 
according  to  Stouder.  However,  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  prod¬ 
uct  and  technical  support  for  the 
Swiss  installation.  Continental 
Grain  employs  two  technicians  in 
Geneva,  one  of  whom  oversees  all 
European  networking  functions.  A 
third  technician  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  staff  in  Geneva. 

Stouder  said  he  compared  his 
Banyan  file  server  with  other  serv¬ 
er  products  and  options,  including 
the  IBM  System/36  disk  server. 

“The  biggest  difference  between 
the  file  server  and  the  System/36,” 
he  said,  “is  the  System/36  disk 
server  does  not  offer  dynamic 
space  allocation.”  Disk  serving  re¬ 
quires  a  fixed  storage  capacity  to 
be  allocated  for  each  user  or  appli¬ 
cation,  whereas  with  file  serving, 
users  contend  for  disk  capacity  on 
a  usage  basis. 

Stouder  said  the  file  server 
scheme  is  also  less  expensive  and 
faster  than  the  disk  server  product. 
Speed  is  an  important  consider¬ 
ation  in  the  time-sensitive  commod¬ 
ities  industry. 

The  company’s  Information  Sys¬ 
tems  group  is  currently  reducing 
the  size  of  each  local-area  network 
that  ties  into  the  server  system. 
Stouder  said  by  controlling  the 
number  of  workstations  on  each  lo¬ 
cal  net,  his  staff  can  pinpoint 
networking  problems  more  quickly. 
He  noted  that  the  weakest  aspect  of 
local-area  network  technology  is  in 
diagnostics  and  problem  resolution. 
“Although  there  has  been  some  im¬ 
provement,”  he  said,  “local  net¬ 
works  are  definitely  still  in  the  ad¬ 
olescent  stage  of  development. 

“We  have  achieved  some  sav¬ 
ings,”  he  added.  “But  we  cannot 
compare  products  feature  by  fea¬ 
ture  because  comparable  products 
have  not  existed  in  the  company. 
There  must  be  some  bottom-line  im¬ 
pact  when  I  can  get  information  to 
a  trader  faster.” 

Stouder  said  Continental  Grain 
end  users  now  depend  heavily  on 
the  file  server,  so  his  biggest  man¬ 
agement  concern  is  keeping  the 
product  working  at  all  costs.  Be¬ 
cause  the  project  is  still  considered 
to  be  developmental,  there  is  no  es¬ 
tablished  system  of  redundancy. 

“Our  server  has  come  down  for  a 
few  days,”  he  said.  “Unless  you 
have  adequate  backup  capabilities, 
you’re  out  of  luck.  We  can  always 
get  information  the  old  way,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  efficient. 

“A  company  of  any  size  can  af¬ 
ford  a  spare  server,”  he  added.  File 
servers  typically  cost  up  to 
$18,000,  depending  on  the  server 
size  and  specific  application. 

Stouder  said  one  of  the  toughest 
aspects  of  adding  new  technology 
in  a  company  is  getting  upper  man¬ 
agement  consent.  He  said  he  be¬ 
lieved  communications  managers 
need  a  high  degree  of  credibility 
within  their  organization  —  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  success  of  past  proj¬ 
ects. 

“Without  previous  success,”  he 
said,  “we  would  have  a  tough  time 
convincing  management  to  accept 
any  project-’’^ 
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A  short  story  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear: 


A  short  story  1  tnougm.  , 

*  of  the  more  established  trade  journals 

A„  adPertisinP  reP  or  one^f  the  ^  _  why  we  had 

dec ided"1^3 advertise  in  Network  World. 

eIt.s  unproven,"  he  said,  "ifs  redundant,  he  sat  . 

"Perhaps,"  I  replied.  ”But ■  s° target W  th^ople"-^  _ 
^st^sTdTrospecrs.  We’re  going  to  give  it  a  go. 

"See  you,”  he  said. 

"Yes,"  I  replied.  "In  Network  World." 
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Coming  up  in  the  Aug.  11  issue: 
►Overview  of  portable  data 
terminals 

►Comparison  of  Pactel’s  Spectrum, 
AT&T’s  Dataphone  II  modems 


NETWORK  CONTROL 

Emcom  adds  to 
Mies  software 

Tool  expands  range  of  information. 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


PLANO,  Texas  —  Emcom  Corp. 
released  software  that  integrates 
data  collected  from  its  Network 
Control  System  (NCS-70)  with  MVS 
Integrated  Control  System  (Mies) 
software  from  Vienna,  Va.-based 
Morino  Associates,  Inc. 

Emcom  markets  a  data  communi¬ 
cations  network  performance  anal¬ 
ysis  system  that  collects  response 
time  information  and  relays  it  to  a 
control  terminal  and  mainframe 
computer  data  base.  Morino  Asso¬ 
ciates’  Mies  package  collects  host 
usage  and  performance  data  from 
IBM  mainframe  systems  running 
under  the  MVS  operating  system 
and  generates  reports  about  the 
overall  host  system  performance. 

Information  about  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  data  communications 
network  collected  by  Emcom’s  Mies 
software  component  can  be  com¬ 
bined  with  host  system  perfor¬ 
mance  data  collected  from  other 
Mies  components  such  as  a  time¬ 
sharing  option  monitor  and  a  direct 
access  storage  device  management 
module.  The  combined  data  enables 
a  user  to  analyze  complete  network 
performance,  from  the  host  to  a  re¬ 
mote  terminal,  said  Wallace  Fin¬ 
ney,  Emcom’s  vice-president  of 
sales. 

Emcom’s  Mies  component  is  an 
outgrowth  of  Emcom’s  own  data 


communications  network  perfor¬ 
mance  analysis  software,  which 
created  an  Emcom  data  base  on  an 
MVS  operated  mainframe.  Used  in 
conjunction  with  SAS  Institute, 
Inc.’s  report-generating  software, 
that  data  base  could  be  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  28  different  network  perfor¬ 
mance  and  usage  reports. 

Emcom’s  NCS-70  series  system  is 
a  performance  measurement  unit 
that  taps  into  communications  lines 
with  an  RS-232  T-type  connector 
and  passively  monitors  system 
communications.  The  unit  reports 
in  real  time  on  such  things  as  proto¬ 
col  discrepancies,  response  time, 
communications  line  utilization, 
transaction  activities  and  applica¬ 
tion  performance. 

The  unit  also  reports  250  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  real-time  alarms  and 
error  conditions  that  commonly  af¬ 
flict  data  communications  net¬ 
works,  Finney  said.  Real-time  re¬ 
ports  are  displayed  on  an  IBM 
Personal  Computer.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  also  sent  to  the  mainframe 
data  base,  where  reports  on  histori¬ 
cal  network  performance  can  be 
generated. 

Finney  said  the  NCS-70  series 
creates  a  synchronized,  time- 
stamped  record  of  every  transac¬ 
tion  occurring  on  a  monitored  data 
communications  circuit. 

Emcom’s  Mies  software  compo¬ 
nent  can  be  purchased  from  Emcom 
for  $4,000.  □ 


Canoga  Perkins  unveils 
fiber-optic  multiplexer 


BY  JIM  BROWN 

New  Products  Editor 


CANOGA  PARK,  Calif.  —  Can¬ 
oga  Perkins  introduced  a  fiber-op¬ 
tic  multiplexer  that  supports  from 
18  to  144  channels. 

The  full-duplex  3272  model  oper¬ 
ates  synchronously  or  asynchro¬ 
nously  and  is  being  aimed  at  the  en¬ 
try-level  fiber-optic  multiplexer 
market. 

Supporting  transmission  dis¬ 
tances  of  up  to  3.72  miles,  a  typical 
application  would  link  data  termi¬ 
nals  in  a  point-to-point  campus- 
type  environment. 

A  principal  product  benefit 
stems  from  fiber-optic  cable’s  im¬ 
munity  to  the  electromagnetic  and 
radio  frequency  interference  often 
found  in  multiple  building  facili¬ 
ties,  said  Les  Vogel,  an  application 
engineer  at  Canoga  Perkins.  The 


company  also  claims  the  3272  has  a 
bit  error  rate  of  1  x  10 9. 

The  3272  has  a  selectable  chan¬ 
nel  capacity  supporting  a  variety 
of  transmission  speeds.  A  fully  ex¬ 
panded  3272  device  will  support  72 
channels  operating  at  19. 2K  bit/sec 
and  72  channels  operating  at  2,400 
bit/sec,  Vogel  said.  In  applications 
requiring  faster  operating  speeds, 
the  3272  can  be  configured  to  sup¬ 
port  18  channels  operating  at  76. 8K 
bit/sec  asynchronously  with  no 
control  channels. 

The  number  of  data  channels  the 
3272  multiplexer  will  support  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  transmission  speed 
required  and  the  number  of  control 
channels  required,  Vogel  said. 

Depending  on  the  number  of 
channels  and  operation  speeds, 
pricing  for  a  stand-alone  pair  of 
3272  model  multiplexers  ranges 
from  $4,700  to  $10,700.  □ 


PRODUCTS  &  SERVICES 


Desktop  modem 

Prentice  Corp.  recently 
released  a  1,200  bit/sec 
desktop  modem  compati¬ 
ble  with  the  Hayes  Micro¬ 
computer  Products,  Inc. 
Smartmodem. 

The  P212ZX  modem, 
which  offers  full-duplex, 
asynchronous  operation 
over  switched  telephone 
networks,  is  designed  for 
distributed  applications 
such  as  electronic  mail 
and  for  access  to  public  in¬ 
formation  services  such  as 
Tymnet  and  Telenet. 

The  P212ZX  is  compati¬ 


ble  with  Bell  103  and 
21 2 A  modems  as  well  as 
Hayes  Smartmodem  prod¬ 
ucts  and  Prentice’s  Pop¬ 
corn  family  of  personal 
computer  modems.  Man¬ 
ual-option  switches  have 
been  incorporated  in  the 
P212ZX’s  design  to  allow 
smart  or  dumb  terminal 
operation.  The  device  is 
capable  of  automatic 
voice/data  switching  over 
the  same  line  during  the 
same  call. 

The  P212ZX  is  priced  at 
$325. 

Prentice  Corp.,  266 


Caspian  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
3544,  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 
94088-3544  (408)  734- 

9810. 

Broadband  data  modem 

Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc. 
announced  a  new  broad¬ 
band  data  modem  with 
programmable  input  rates 
and  transmit  and  receive 
frequencies. 

The  Model  6404  em¬ 
ploys  quadrature  ampli¬ 
tude  modulation.  By  spac¬ 
ing  transmit  and  receive 
channels  at  750  KHz  inter¬ 
vals,  the  modem  reported¬ 


ly  achieves  more  than  140 
full-duplex  circuits  on  a 
single  450-MHz  broadband 
cable. 

The  device  also  report¬ 
edly  has  programmable 
data  input  rates  for  V.35 
and  RS-449  interfaces  of 
between  56K  bit/sec  and 
1.544M  bit/sec. 

In  addition,  the  device 
supports  selectable  trans¬ 
mit  and  receive  frequen¬ 
cies  in  steps  of  250  KHz, 
remote  loop-back  testing, 
programmable  transmit 
level  control  and  an  Ascii 
serial  RS-232  auxiliary 


communications  port  for 
remote  programming,  di¬ 
agnostic  testing  and  status 
monitoring.  All  program¬ 
ming,  testing  and  monitor¬ 
ing  can  be  accessed  from 
the  front  panel  through  an 
RJ-11C  connector  and  a 
hand-held  modem  control¬ 
ler,  Model  6404C. 

The  Model  6404  ranges 
in  price  from  $4,995  to 
$5,295,  depending  on  in¬ 
terfaces. 

Scientific-Atlanta,  Inc., 
1  Technology  Pkwy.,  Box 
105600,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30348  (404)  441-4000. 
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Opinions 


WALTER  ULRICH 


Why  use  a  consultant? 


The  talents  of  communications  consultants 
have  produced  successful  results  for  compa¬ 
nies  that  hire  them.  Yet  most  companies  to¬ 
day  do  not  use  consultants. 

That  was  just  one  surprising  result  of  a 
study  conducted  by  an  independent  polling 
organization  retained  by  Walter  E.  Ulrich 
Consulting,  Inc.  The  polling  organization 
asked  nine  questions  of  Houston-based  senior 
technical  managers,  who  were  selected  at 
random  from  more  than  50  companies.  Each 
of  those  companies  posted  at  least  $250  mil¬ 
lion  in  annual  revenue. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  describe  their 
communications  consulting  experience  in 
three  categories:  network  consulting,  tele¬ 
phone  system  consulting  and  general  telecom¬ 
munications  system  consulting.  In  each  con¬ 
sulting  category,  users  were  asked  how  they 
rated  their  overall  experience  with  consult¬ 
ing  firms. 

At  least  80%  of  the  respondents  in  each 
category  rated  their  experience  as  excellent 
or  good.  None  rated  their  experience  as  poor. 

During  a  five-year  period,  it’s  likely  every 
company  will  have  at  least  one  occasion  to 
call  in  a  consultant.  However,  less  than  half 
of  the  companies  surveyed  had  used  consul¬ 
tants  in  the  last  five  years.  Of  those  that  did, 
41%  used  telephone  systems  consultants,  22% 
used  telecommunications  consultants  and 
20%  used  network  consultants.  The  managers 
were  asked  what  criteria  are  important  when 
selecting  outside  consultants.  More  than  half, 
53%,  indicated  previous  experience  and  refer- 

Ulrich  is  president  of  Walter  E.  Ulrich  Con¬ 
sulting,  Inc.  in  Houston. 


ences  from  past  clients  as  critical.  One-fourth 
looked  at  technical  expertise  closely,  and  22% 
considered  cost  to  be  an  important  factor. 
Only  4%  based  their  selection  on  the  quality 
or  detail  of  a  consultant’s  proposal. 

In  general,  companies  use  many  different 
types  of  consultants,  including  lawyers,  ac¬ 
countants,  public  relations  agencies,  market¬ 
ing  advisors,  sales  consultants,  industrial  en¬ 
gineers  and  communications  consultants.  In 
most  organizations,  though,  consultants  are 
routinely  accepted  and  wisely  used. 

But  communications  technology  is  relative¬ 
ly  new,  and  its  complexities  have  come  into 


it  Consultants  are 
routinely  accepted 
and  widely  used.  )) 


play  only  since  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission’s  Carterfone  decision  in  1968. 
Communications  managers  are  often  uncer¬ 
tain  how  to  find  and  engage  consultants,  and 
communications  consulting  firms  have  yet  to 
establish  themselves  firmly  with  the  business 
public. 

As  the  survey  shows,  most  consultants  de¬ 
liver  solid  results  and  sound  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Companies  that  have  had  successful 
consulting  experiences  will  be  using  consul¬ 
tants  again,  and  communications  managers 
who  have  not  used  consultants  should  be  en- 


AT&T  STRATEGIES 


couraged  by  these  results  to  establish  a  rela¬ 
tionship  with  a  consulting  firm. 

The  survey  also  indicates  that  technology 
managers  understand  that  consultants  must 
be  evaluated  based  upon  their  past  perfor¬ 
mance.  Reference  checking  is  imperative,  and 
managers  should  ensure  that  their  consul¬ 
tants  understand  business  and  cultural  issues 
as  well  as  technical  issues. 

Managers  surveyed  listed  cost  as  a  lesser 
concern.  A  company  wants  the  best  advice  it 
can  get,  not  the  cheapest  advice  it  can  find. 

In  fact,  a  more  expensive  consulting  engage¬ 
ment  often  has  a  broader  scope,  includes  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  consultants  and  gives  better  re¬ 
sults.  When  major  communications  decisions 
are  being  made,  quality  is  more  important 
than  price. 

Proposals,  which  users  often  employ  to 
evaluate  and  select  products  such  as  private 
branch  exchanges,  were  given  low  weight  by 
the  respondents.  Proposals  are  most  helpful 
when  requirements  can  be  reduced  to  statisti¬ 
cal  information  about  the  number  of  tele¬ 
phones  and  hundred  call  seconds  (CCS).  Pro¬ 
posals  aren’t  best  used  to  evaluate  insight, 
expertise  and  experience.  At  Walter  Ulrich 
Consulting,  a  proposal  usually  documents  a 
project  that  has  already  been  agreed  upon. 

Consultants  can  and  do  make  an  important 
contribution  in  the  communications  industry. 
Consultants  contribute  expertise,  experience, 
independence,  objectivity  and  concentrated 
focus  to  help  client  companies  make  better 
decisions  more  quickly.  Companies  that  do 
not  have  experience  with  consultants  should 
begin  building  a  relationship  with  a  consult¬ 
ing  firm  today.  □ 


MICHAEL  SCHUMER 


History  repeats  itself 


AT&T  Communications,  Inc.  is 
attempting  to  force  customers  to 
migrate  from  private-line,  pre- 
mises-based  networks  to  usage- 
priced  Software  Defined  Networks 
(SDN)  before  less  expensive  trans¬ 
mission  alternatives  become  avail¬ 
able. 

When  users  hear  the  words 
“AT&T”  and  “migration  strategy” 
together,  they  think  of  AT&T’s  at¬ 
tempt  in  the  early  part  of  this  de¬ 
cade  to  induce  customers  to  migrate 
from  electromechanical  private 
branch  exchanges  to  its  then-flag¬ 
ship  Dimension  PBXs. 

AT&T’s  quick  attempt  to  hike 
the  price  of  its  Month-to-Month 
payment  plan  for  electromechani¬ 
cal  PBXs  characterized  the  strate¬ 
gy.  The  intent  was  to  provide  an  in¬ 
centive  for  customers  to  switch  to  a 

Schumer  is  vice-president  and 
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newer  PBX  at  a  time  when  competi¬ 
tors  did  not  have  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  capabilities  to  meet  the  result¬ 
ing  demand  for  lower  priced 
electromechanical  PBXs. 

The  strategy  was  thwarted  by 
the  unwillingness  of  state  regula¬ 
tory  commissions,  which  regulated 
AT&T’s  PBX  prices  at  that  time. 
The  commissions  refused  to  allow 
the  steep  increases  AT&T  request¬ 
ed  through  its  operating  telephone 
companies.  Moreover,  competitors 
such  as  Rolm  Corp.  and  Northern 
Telecom,  Inc.  succeeded  in  captur¬ 
ing  many  of  the  “migrating”  users. 

Customers,  the  press,  the  Feder¬ 
al  Communications  Commission 
and  state  regulators  reacted  nega¬ 
tively  to  the  migration  strategy.  As 
a  result,  AT&T  scaled  down  re¬ 
quests  for  rate  increases.  If  the 
strategy  had  succeeded,  many 
AT&T  customers  would  have  given 
up  their  electromechanical  PBXs, 
which  were  drawing  little,  if  any, 
profit  for  AT&T,  for  its  more  mod¬ 
ern  PBXs. 


Furthermore,  because  AT&T  had 
the  advantage  of  excess  manufac¬ 
turing  capacity,  the  company  might 
have  captured  more  than  50%  of 
the  market  for  newer  PBXs. 

AT&T  was  unable  to  execute  its 
strategy.  There  were  delays  in  the 
introduction  of  the  System/75  and 
System/85,  as  well  as  upheavals  in 
AT&T’s  marketing  and  delivery 
due  to  the  formation  of  a  separate 
equipment  subsidiary  in  1983  and 
divestiture  in  1984.  Because  of 
these  problems,  AT&T’s  market 
share  for  large  PBXs  fell  to  25%. 

History  is  repeating  itself.  There 
are  clear  parallels,  but  one  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  the  attempt  to  force  mi¬ 
gration  is  now  on  the  services  side 
of  the  business,  rather  than  on  the 
premises  equipment  side.  In  1980, 
AT&T’s  PBX  leadership  was  erod¬ 
ing  quickly,  and  the  marketing 
group  saw  PBXs  as  the  key  to  ac¬ 
count  control. 

In  1986,  however,  AT&T  sees  the 
network  as  the. key  to  large  account 
control.  Today,  the  proliferation  of 


premises-based  alternatives,  as 
well  as  the  threats  of  inexpensive 
fiber  bandwidth  and  existing  satel¬ 
lite  overcapacity,  is  attacking 
AT&T’s  networking  dominance. 

In  the  case  of  the  PBX,  AT&T  be¬ 
gan  to  move  before  competitors 
were  able  to  meet  demand.  The 
same  is  true  today  because  alterna¬ 
tive  fiber-based  carriers  are  not 
ready  to  compete. 

Just  as  AT&T  raised  the  price  of 
its  electromechanical  PBXs  a  few 
years  ago  to  make  the  Dimension 
PBX  a  more  cost-effective  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  company  is  now  raising  its 
private-line  rates  to  make  the  SDN 
more  attractive. 

By  raising  the  price  of  private, 
premises-based  networks,  AT&T  is 
trying  to  force  users’  migration  to 
the  SDN  before  its  competitors  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  market.  And  this 
isn’t  the  end  of  AT&T’s  migration 
strategy  either.  Once  customers 
purchase  equipment,  they  can  be¬ 
come  locked  in  to  vendors’  propri¬ 
etary  schemes  and  will  be  forced  to 
continue  to  buy  from  the  same  ven¬ 
dors.  A  lock-in  ensures  that  cus¬ 
tomers  don’t  defect  to  the  competi¬ 
tion  after  the  manufacturing  or 
supply  constraints  disappear. 
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AT&T  accomplished  this  with  its 
PBX  by  raising  Month-to-Month 
rates  to  the  point  where  customers 
preferred  longer  term  leases. 

With  today’s  SDNs,  lock-in  is 
automatic.  This  is  due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulty  involved  in 
changing  network  architecture 
once  a  decision  has  been  made  and 
once  the  customer  reduces  staffing 
levels.  Here,  the  analogy  stops. 

Although  the  PBX  migration 
strategy  was  thwarted  by  state  reg¬ 
ulators,  AT&T  seems  to  be  having 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  ap¬ 
proval  for  SDN  and  private-line 
rate  hikes. 

In  fact,  forced  migration  is  con¬ 
tinuing:  AT&T’s  recent  rate  filing 
includes  a  10%  SDN  rate  decrease. 

The  Bell  operating  companies 
will  be  following  similar  strategies 
to  protect  their  intralocal  access 
and  transport  area  toll  businesses. 
For  example,  New  York  Telephone 
Co.  just  filed  for  an  intra-Lata  SDN. 
The  fate  of  this  filing  lies  in  the 
hands  of  U.S.  District  Court  Judge 
Harold  Greene  because  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  automatic  route  selection  in 
the  service  may  be  deemed  as  im¬ 
pinging  upon  Modified  Final  Judg¬ 
ment  restrictions. 

If  Judge  Greene  approves  the  fil¬ 


ing,  the  state  commissions  are  like¬ 
ly  to  support  it  as  well,  because  mi¬ 
grating  from  the  BOCs  adversely 
affects  residential  telephone  rates. 

Although  SDN  looks  attractive 
to  some  users  today,  the  basis  of 
comparison,  private-line  networks, 
has  been  tampered  with  by  AT&T. 

Furthermore,  once  enough  cus¬ 
tomers  migrate,  an  alternative 
bandwidth  market  may  not  be  cre¬ 
ated,  and  AT&T  will  probably  ei¬ 
ther  increase  SDN  prices  or  not  de¬ 
crease  them  as  quickly  as  usual. 
The  success  of  AT&T’s  migration 
strategy  depends  on  the  number  of 
customers  willing  to  yield  control 
of  their  networks  and  to  accept 
pure  SDN  designs  or  hybrid  designs 
with  heavy  SDN  content. 

SDN  has  its  place  as  an  overflow 
and  backup  to  premises-based  net¬ 
works  that  serve  lower  volume  ar¬ 
eas  and  expansion  needs. 

But  users  should  be  cautious 
about  giving  up  control  of  their  net¬ 
works.  Firms  with  cash-flow  diffi¬ 
culties,  such  as  oil  companies,  may 
use  SDN  to  reduce  their  staff  costs 
today,  only  to  find  themselves 
locked  in  and  unable  to  return  to 
premises-based  solutions  tomor¬ 
row.  Clearly,  users  should  avoid 
this  possibility. □ 


BY  IAN  ANGUS 


Wanted:  Better 
PBX  proposals 


Question:  What’s  the 
difference  between  a  used  car 
salesman  and  a  private  branch 
exchange  salesman? 

Answer:  The  used  car 
salesman  knows  he’s  lying. 

Cynical?  Yes.  , 

True?  Too  often. 

Over  the  years,  the  Angus 
Telemanagement  Group  has 
analyzed  thousands  of  written 
proposals  for  PBX  systems. 

And  we’ve  listened  to  even 
more  oral  presentations  by  sales 
representatives  hoping  to  sell 
systems  to  our  clients. 

Fewer  than  10%  of  the 
proposals  are  done  well. 

Most  are  bad;  many  are 
atrocious. 

Inaccurate  and  sloppy  work  is 
the  norm. 

It  looks  like  a  conspiracy. 

Somewhere,  there  is  a  school 
for  PBX  proposal  writers.  In  that 
school,  the  instructors  teach  that 
there  is  no  point  in  being  clear, 
complete  or  accurate.  The 
general  theory  is  that  selling 
PBXs  is  all  luck,  so  sales 
representatives  should  issue  as 
many  proposals  as  possible, 
without  regard  for  quality,  and 
the  law  of  averages  will  produce 
enough  winners  over  time. 

Do  you  think  those  claims  are 
unfair?  Consider  the  following: 

Recently,  a  client  wanted  to 
review  some  PBX  proposals  he 
had  obtained.  He  asked  six  major 
vendors  to  respond. 

The  box  score? 

The  first  one  called  on  the  due 
date  and  asked  for  an  extension. 
“Our  word  processor  broke  down 
on  the  weekend,”  the  vendor 
said. 

When  the  proposal  came  in, 
five  days  late,  it  contained  no 
pricing  information  and  no 
information  on  maintenance  or 
contract  terms. 

The  second  sent  a  proposal 
that  seemed  to  have  been 
translated  from  Urdu  to  English 
by  someone  whose  native 
language  was  neither.  Most  of 
the  sentences  were 
grammatically  incorrect,  and 
spelling  errors  abounded. 

Number  three  didn’t  bother  to 
attend  the  mandatory  bidders’ 
conference,  didn’t  survey  the 
site,  ignored  major  points  in  the 
specifications  and  provided  too 
few  trunk  cards  and  too  many 
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data  interface  cards. 

The  fourth  offender  assembled 
an  attractive,  well-typed, 
hardbound  proposal.  But  it 
didn’t  even  come  close  to 
following  the  format  specified 
for  responses.  Most  questions 
were  answered  with  either 
“comply”  or  “see 
documentation.”  There  were  no 
details,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
request  for  proposal  (RFP)  had 
explicitly  warned  against  such 
responses. 

In  several  cases,  the  “comply” 
answer  was  given  for  features 
the  proposed  system  could  not 
possibly  deliver. 

Number  five  neither 
responded  nor  offered 
explanation. 

The  sixth  vendor  submitted  a 
reasonably  well-written 
proposal.  It  was  clean,  clear  and 
followed  the  specified  format.  Its 
only  shortcoming  was  its  failure 
to  provide  references.  “Available 
on  request,”  it  said.  The  client 
said  the  references  were  already 
requested. 

One  proposal  out  of  six  was 
nearly  adequate.  The  rest  were 
completely  hopeless. 

This  is  not  a  unique  case. 

Some  of  these  problems  can  be 
mitigated  by  careful  preparation 
of  the  RFP. 

But  for  the  most  part,  PBX 
sales  representatives  seem 
determined  to  prove  they  are 
incompetent  and  unable  to 
manage  effectively  in  the 
business  world. 

Sadly,  one  of  them  usually 
makes  the  sale  anyway  because 
the  customer  has  no  choice;  he 
must  eventually  buy  a  phone 
system. 

Managers  confronted  with 
abominable  proposals  either 
blame  themselves  or  cross  their 
fingers  and  choose  the  one  that 
is  the  least  awful. 

There  is  a  positive  side  to  this, 
though.  Every  once  in  a  while, 
there  is  a  good  proposal  —  one 
that  is  clear  and  concise  and 
responds  to  all  points  carefully. 

It  provides  sufficient  detail 
without  overwhelming  clients 
with  excess  verbiage,  and  it  is 
up-front  about  where  the 
proposed  system  meets  the 
specifications  and  where  it  falls 
short. 

And  that  is  truly  a  wonderful 
experience. 

It’s  just  like  banging  your 
head  agajnst  a  brick  wall.  It  feels 
so  good  when  you  stop.O 
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Capitalizing  on 
LANs 

The  banking 
industry  is 
becoming  less 
stodgy  and  more 
progressive  —  at 
least  when  it  comes 
to  communications 
solutions.  Security 
Pacific  National 
Bank  offers  an 
account  of  how  it 
installed  local-area 
nets  to  connect 
personal  computers 
and 

communications 

software. 

This  page. 


Oceans  apart 

Users  looking 
forward  to  smooth 
sailing  with  ISDN 
may  find 
themselves 
shipwrecked  by  a 
conglomeration  of 
incompatible  local 
and  long-distance 
ISDNs,  user-to- 
network  interfaces 
and  proprietary 
equipment  designs 
from  the  RBOCs 
and  others.  The 
resulting 
communications 
calamity  could 
transform  ISDN 
network  sites  into 
islands  of  isolation. 
Page  one. 


Banks  and  ISDN: 
The  ship  isn’t  in 
yet 

Even  though  banks 
stand  to  profit 
handsomely  by 
implementing 
“integrated 
financial  services 
digital  networks,” 
they  are  suspicious 
of  vendors’ 
incompatible  ISDN 
dabblings.  Here’s 
an  in-depth  look  at 
what  ISDN  could 
do  for  banking. 
Page  37. 


►  APPLICATION 


BY  MARGIE  SEMILOF 

Senior  Writer 


ho  says  banking  institutions 
are  stodgy  and  slow  to  change? 
When  it  comes  to  digging  up 
new  solutions  to  old  data  pro¬ 
cessing  problems,  banks  are  often  among  the  fierc¬ 
est  leaders  of  the  pack. 

The  Los  Angeles-based  Security  Pacific  National 
Bank  is  a  fine  case  in  point  —  specifically  the 
bank’s  Security  Pacific  Automation  Co.  (Spac)  di¬ 
vision,  which  performs  data  processing  functions 
for  the  bank  and  its  subsidiaries.  According  to 
Claude  Lane,  assistant  vice-president  of  electronic 
delivery  research  and  development  at  Spac,  banks 
are  beginning  to  take  an  aggressive  stance  in  seek¬ 
ing  customers.  Technology  is  one  vehicle  that  will 
undoubtedly  provide  a  competitive  edge. 

Lane’s  department  at  Spac  is  currently  installing 
identical,  Novell,  Inc.  local-area  network  schemes 
to  connect  personal  computers  and  communica¬ 
tions  software  in  39  locations.  The  local  nets  are 
intended  to  help  field  information  to  more  than 
600  loan  officers  and  to  replace  a  confusing  shuffle 
of  diskette  stacks  among  users.  The  local  network 
project,  which  totals  $4.5  million,  is  now  in  place 
at  six  of  the  39  sites. 


^Continued  on  page  32 


CAPITALIZING  ON  LANS 


Spac’s  technical  staff  chose  to 
create  identical  networks  because 
they  would  be  easier  to  manage 
from  a  central  facility.  The  net¬ 
works,  which  contain  between  six 
and  24  workstations,  allow  for  in¬ 
formation  privacy,  because  some 
permit  users  to  keep  information  in 
a  general  pool,  while  others  split 
the  information  among  teams. 

The  software  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
cess  information  received  from 
public  data  bases  such  as  Dow 
Jones  &  Company,  Inc.’s  Dow  Jones 


UThe  bank's 
data  base  also 
contains 
information  on 
various 
companies.  V 


News/Retrieval  Service  and  Dun  & 
Bradstreet  Corp.’s  Dunsnet. 

The  bank’s  data  base  also  con¬ 
tains  general  information  on  vari¬ 
ous  companies,  such  as  risk  analy¬ 
sis  and  growth  data,  as  well  as 
specifics,  such  as  company  owners’ 
names  and  titles.  The  material  is 
used  by  loan  officers  within 
branches  called  Business  Banking 
Centers  (BBC)  to  select  potential 
loan  customers  and  to  market  bank¬ 
ing  services. 

Spac  also  looked  at  other 
networking  solutions,  including  a 
microcomputer-based  IBM  System 
36  environment.  That  choice  was 
nixed  because  it  had  no  feature 
that  would  enable  the  bank  to  si¬ 
phon  off  data  for  backup  in  the  ar¬ 
chives  facility. 

The  local-area  networks  will 
eventually  be  installed  in  Califor¬ 
nia  sites  from  San  Diego  to  Sacra¬ 
mento  and  will  accommodate  the 
new  data  base.  Lane  says  networks 
in  their  initial  implementation  will 
operate  independently  of  each  oth¬ 
er.  However,  the  networks  may  be 
linked  to  each  other  and  to  the  rest 
of  the  Security  Pacific  Bank  net¬ 
work  during  a  later  phase  of  the 
project. 

“The  high  cost  of  communica¬ 
tions  lines  makes  the  linking  of  the 
networks  too  expensive  at  this 
time,”  Lane  explains.  “We  also  do 
not  have  an  immediate  need  to 
share  information  between  offices. 


UThe  local 
networks  will 
eventually  be 
installed  in 
sites  from  San 
Diego  to 
Sacramento.  V 


ii Security  concerns  created  the  need 
for  two  additional  jobs  on  the  bank's 
staff  a  data  security  adviser  and  a 
data  auditing  adviser.  V 


“The  data  base  and  the  networks 
gave  us  powerful  tools  on  their 
own,”  he  adds.  “When,  and  if,  we 
put  in  host  links  and  local  net  links, 
it  will  be  the  icing  on  the  cake.” 

Omnipresent  security  staff 

One  of  the  primary  concerns  of 
any  bank  is  to  ensure  local  network 
security  and  to  guard  confidential 
data  concerning  prospective  and 
existing  customers. 

Spac  networks  contain  highly 
classified  information  as  well  as 
public  information.  Lane  says  the 
bank  was  not  concerned  about  out¬ 
side  hackers  as  long  as  the  net¬ 
works  remain  local  and  there  is  no 
outside  phone  line  or  host  access. 

Nevertheless,  security  concerns 
created  the  need  for  two  additional 
jobs  on  the  bank’s  communications 
staff,  a  data  security  adviser  and  a 
data  auditing  adviser.  The  job  of 
the  advisers  is  to  protect  sensitive 
data.  The  data  security  adviser  is 
also  responsible  for  establishing  in¬ 
formation  security  procedures  and 
for  reviewing  user  networking  re¬ 
quirements. 

Both  advisers  work  on  a  project 
from  its  conception  through  its  im¬ 
plementation  —  checking  system 
requirements  and  system  applica¬ 
tions  and  deciding  what  security 
level  of  data  will  run  on  the  system. 
The  security  adviser  is  also  respon¬ 
sible  for  calling  in  vendor  support, 
assigning  access  to  the  local  net¬ 
work  and  wiping  out  passwords  af¬ 
ter  an  employee  leaves  the  bank. 

The  bank  security  staff  also  set 
up  a  system  of  checks  and  balances 
so  that  no  one  bank  officer  would 
be  able  to  access  the  network  infor¬ 
mation  without  the  assistance  of 
another  officer. 

“When  we  established  the  sys¬ 
tem,  we  determined  that  the  super¬ 
visor  was  too  powerful  an  individ¬ 
ual,”  Lane  says.  “But  the  branch 
manager  is  the  owner  of  the  system 
because  he  must  have  an  encom¬ 
passing  password. 

“We  have  created  a  situation 
where  an  individual  will  always 
have  to  work  with  at  least  two  oth¬ 
er  people  to  have  total  access  to  the 
system,”  he  adds. 

The  only  breach  of  each  local- 
area  network  is  an  outside  line  and 
dial-in  modem  used  for  system  di¬ 
agnostics.  The  personal  computer 
with  the  dial-in  line  and  the  dis¬ 
kette  with  the  diagnostic  program 
are  kept  in  a  locked  room. 

“It  is  almost  impossible  to  seal 
off  an  environment,”  Lane  says.  “If 
someone  wants  to  break  into  your 
system  badly  enough,  he  will.  But 
you  can  minimize  that.” 

Disaster  recovery  buddy  system 

Spac  has  set  up  a  buddy  system 
for  its  BBCs  to  keep  each  network 
rolling  in  the  event  of  a  disaster.  In¬ 
formation  is  copied  daily  and 
stored  in  off-site  archives.  If  a  bank 
is  physically  destroyed,  there  are 
extra  local-area  networks  in  the 
Glendale  home  site  that  are  a  mir¬ 
ror  image  of  each  BBC  site. 

For  short  outages,  each  local- 
area  network  contains  a  battery 
backup  power  unit.  The  extra  pow¬ 
er  allows  the  network  operator  to 
close  files  and  bring  the  system 
down  without  crashing. 


Lane  says  implementing  such  a 
project  is  challenging,  and  he  ad¬ 
vises  other  users  to  consider  details 
such  as  cabling  requirements  and 
the  amount  of  power  they  would 
require  for  such  a  project.  He  also 
warns  users  to  make  sure  applica¬ 
tion  software  will  work  on  the  lo¬ 
cal-area  networks  before  they  in¬ 
stall  the  networks. 

In  addition,  Lane  advises  users 
to  establish  a  close  working  rela¬ 
tionship  with  their  vendors  or  dis¬ 
tributors  and  to  establish  an  exten¬ 
sive  training  program  for  network 
end  users. 

“We  have  one  staff  member  on 
each  site  whose  sole  task  is  to  ad¬ 
vise  network  users,”  he  says. 

Spac  holds  all  discussions  of 
networking  standards,  security 
and  strategic  planning  with  its  par¬ 
ent  corporation,  Security  Pacific 
National  Bank  and  Security  Pacific 
Data  Transmission  Co.,  the  division 
responsible  for  the  bank’s  automat¬ 
ed  teller  machine  networks. 

Lane  says  the  bank  is  looking  at 
current  IBM  Systems  Network  Ar¬ 


chitecture  products  for  future  gate¬ 
way  requirements  that  will  possi¬ 
bly  tie  the  local  nets  into  other 
portions  of  the  bank’s  network. 

One  department  within  Security 
Pacific  National  Bank  is  solely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  watching  evolving 
technology  and  determining  how 
those  technologies  may  fit  into  the 
corporation’s  overall  strategic 
plan.  Lane  says  he  was  less  than 
pleased  with  the  functionality  of 
available  gateway  and  host  link 
products. 

“It  is  all  an  evolving  technol¬ 
ogy,”  he  says.  “We  are  watching 
Open  Systems  Interconnect  too.  But 
we  chose  these  local  networks  be¬ 
cause  they  were  here  and  there  was 
a  viable  vendor. 

“We  had  the  need  for  the  tech¬ 
nology  today,  and  the  products 
could  be  purchased  off  the  shelf 
and  modified  to  each  site. 

“Of  course,  local  nets  are  not  for 
every  application,”  Lane  says. 
“But  the  real  power  in  our  system 
is  that  it  freed  our  users  from  ma¬ 
nipulating  diskettes  externally. 
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FEATURE  FOCUS 


Oceans  apart 


While  Europe  moves  ahead  with  ISDN, 

a  lack  of  coordinated  policy  in  the  U.S.  may  leave  American  users  marooned. 
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architecture  into  the  U.S.  are  running  into 
barriers.  America’s  hypercompetitive  policy 
and  its  fragmented  communications 
infrastructure  may  leave  users  stranded  by 
creating  incompatible  implementations  of 
ISDN. 

It  is  helpful  to  view  U.S.  problems  with 
ISDN  against  the  backdrop  of  the  standard’s 
worldwide  growth,  and  especially  against  its 
development  in  Europe. 

According  to  Anthony  Rutkowski,  a  former 
engineering  assistant  at  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  and  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  CCITT,  ISDN  was 
developed  through  a  level  of  international 
cooperation  that  is  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  telecommunications.  Since  1984, 
ISDN  has  become  the  CCITT’s  dominant 
concern  and  the  focal  point  for  most  CCITT 
working  groups. 

Under  the  CCITT’s  activist  leadership,  most 
national  telecommunications  authorities  are 
mounting  a  drive  to  convert  their  existing 
telephony  networks  to  the  new  standard. 
Countries  as  diverse  as  France,  South  Korea, 
Italy  and  Singapore  have  plans  for  ISDN 
implementation  over  the  next  few  decades. 
ISDN’s  evolution  in  most  of  these  countries 
will  follow  the  CCITT’s  vision,  in  which 
national  ISDNs  evolve  from  the  ongoing 
digitization  of  the  domestic  telephony 
network. 

In  most  nations,  the  race  to  digitize  the 
public  network  is  exclusively  planned  and 
controlled  by  the  country’s  Postal  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  authority.  The  CCITT, 
comprising  PTT  representatives  from  more 
than  160  member  countries,  designed  the  I- 
series  of  ISDN  recommendations  in  the  early 
1980s  as  guidelines  for  its  members  to  follow 
as  they  pursue  expensive  digital  upgrades. 

Since  then,  all  PTTs  in  CCITT  European- 
member  countries  have  announced  plans  to 
build  national  ISDNs,  including  switches, 
interfaces  and  compatible  termiu:  Is.  In  each  of 
those  countries,  a  national  ISDN  pian  will  be 
followed,  and  a  standard  set  of  ISDN  services 
offered  at  rates  established  nationwide  by 
PTT  administrators. 

Germany’s  Deutsche  Bundespost  has 
already  announced  a  portion  of  its  ISDN 
tariffs  —  the  basic  monthly  ISDN  charge  will 
be  54  deutsche  marks,  exactly  twice  the 
current  monthly  telephone  rate.  In  addition, 
the  12  European  Economic  Community  (EEC) 
members  have  agreed  that  ISDN  services  will 
be  coordinated  across  the  entire  continent 
beginning  in  1988. 

A  similar  scenario  is  developing  with 
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Belitsos  is  president  of  Lexicom,  a 
telecommunications  writing  and  consulting 
service  in  San  Francisco. 


omeday,  our  children  will  be  able  to  share  information,  anywhere,  anytime  and  in  any  form  as  easily 
3  we  use  the  phone  today  At  Northern  Telecom,  we  call  this  vision  the  Intelligent  Universe*  and  we’re 
ready  building  telecommunications  products  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Recently,  the  global  telecommunications  industry  established  a  set  of  standards  called  Integrated 
ervices  Digital  Network,  to  help  guide  the  future  of  telecommunications. 

In  concert  with  you  our  customer,  we’re  fully  committed  to  applying  the  principles  of  ISDN.  After 
I,  these  principles  are  but  another  step  on  the  way  to  our  vision. 


InTEGRATED— People  in  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
fferent  customs  and  speak  different  languages. That’s 
3cause  they  were  relatively  isolated,  and  their  cultures 
5veloped  independently  before  the  days  of  radio,  television, 
lephones  and  fast,  easy  transportation.  Sometimes,  it’s  hard 
communicate. 

Similarly,  computers  and  other  equipment  made  by  dif- 
rent  manufacturers  often  find  it  hard  to  communicate,  be- 
ause  they  were  developed  independently  and  in  isolation. 
At  Northern  Telecom,  we’ve  been  designing  and  building 
lecommunications  products  to  help  change  this  situation, 
le  features  and  capabilities  we  have  designed  and  the 
3sign  information  we  make  available  to  others  let  as  many 
fferent  kinds  of  products  as  possible  connect  and  work 
gether  so  they  work  better  for  you.  We  call  a  network  which 
fers  this  kind  of  open  interconnection  an  OPEN  World* 


ERVICES— You  don’t  need  to  understand  what  makes  a 
telecommunications  network  tick  to  use  it.  For  you,  the  network 
is  just  the  communications  services  you  need.  And  of  course, 
the  actual  telephone  or  terminal  you  use  is  one  means  of 
accessing  such  services. 

At  Northern  Telecom,  we  have  defined  and  are  building 
into  the  network  a  tremendous  capability  for  the  provision  of 
services,  and  we  have  introduced  a  line  of 
access  and  realize  this  capability.  We 
call  it  the  Meridian1"  line  of  products. 

It’s  aimed  at  enhancing  your  com¬ 
munications  effectiveness  by  of¬ 
fering  you  the  services  you  need 
with  the  simplicity  you  demand. 

Meridian  by  Northern  Telecom. 


IGITAL— Most  people  find  that  the  best  approach  to 
solving  a  problem  is  the  simplest  approach.  In  telecommuni¬ 
cations,  the  simplest  way  of  carrying  information  is  to  convert 
it  to  a  series  of  1’s  and  0’s— a  digital  bit  stream. 

A  digital  bit  stream  can  mean  anything— it  can  be  your 
voice,  a  letter,  a  television  picture,  or  the  manufacturing 
diagrams  for  a  new  car. 

At  Northern  Telecom,  we’ve  been  designing  and  building 
telecommunications  products  based  on  the  simple  digital  bit 
stream  for  two  decades.  We  call  a  network  that  handles  all 
information  in  digital  form  a  Digital  World? 


|| 

■  NETWORKS— In  sports,  a  winning  team  starts  with  a 
good  game  plan,  and  adapts  it  in  real  time  based  on  the 
changing  flow  of  the  game. 

Up  to  now,  telecommunications  networks  have  followed  a 
very  static  game  plan. They  were  built  mostly  of  separate 
elements  to  handle  predictable  changes  in  needs  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis. There  was  almost  no  way  of  controlling  them  in 
real  time,  so  they  provided  little  current  information  about 
overloads  or  breakdowns  or  anything. 

At  Northern  Telecom,  we  have  developed  a  new  way  of 
designing  and  controlling  telecommunications  networks.  It’s 
a  game  plan  for  public  or  private  network  architects  who 
want  to  design  and  run  their  whole  network  like  a  winning 
team.  It  also  lets  networks  carry  different  kinds  of  information 
more  easily  and  economically  and  thereby  provide  the  basis 
for  supporting  new  services  and  capabilities  for  you. 

We  call  it  Dynamic  Network  Architecture? 

u  northern 
■  ■  telecom 
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SPECIAL  SECTION:  ISDN 


ISDN  customer-to-network  interfaces: 

FCC  vs.  CCITT 


CCITT  recommended 
demarcation  between: 

CPE  '  network 


FCC-specified 
demarcation  between: 


CPE 


network 


PBX, 


LAN  or 

terminal  controllers 


The  equipment  between  the  S  and  U  interface  includes  the  much-touted  universal  ISDN  “plug,”  which  at¬ 
taches  to  desktop  terminal  equipment  for  ISDN  basic  rate  access,  PBXs  and  LANs  (NT2),  and  specialized 
devices  between  the  T  and  U  interface  (NT1). 


LAN  Local-area  network 
CPE  Customer  premises  equipment 
NT  Network  termination 

CCITT  Consultative  Committee  on  International  Telephony  and  Telegraphy 


FCC  -  Federal  Communications  Commission 
PBX  -  Private  Branch  Exchange 
ISDN  =  Integrated  Services  Digital  Network 

SOURCE:  LEXICOM,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Japan’s  ISDN-standard  In¬ 
formation  Network  Ser¬ 
vices  project,  which  is  be¬ 
ing  promoted  by  Japan’s 
regulated  quasi  monopoly, 
Nippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corp. 

ISDN’s  status  in  the  an¬ 
archic  U.S.  communications 
environment,  however, 
does  not  look  as  favorable 
as  it  does  elsewhere  around 
the  globe. 

Divestiture  and  a  variety 
of  Federal  Communications 
Commission  regulatory  ac¬ 
tions  have  fragmented  the 
U.S.’s  telecommunications 
infrastructure  in  four 
ways. 

First,  the  regional  Bell 
operating  companies  are 
now  autonomous  entities, 
pursuing  their  own  courses 
under  intermittent  regula¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  FCC. 

They  can  elect  to  comply 
voluntarily  with  standards 
recommendations  offered 
by  such  bodies  as  the 
CCITT,  Exchange  Carriers 
Standards  Association 
T1D1  Technical  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  Bell  Communica¬ 
tions  Research,  Inc.  (Bell¬ 


core),  which  is  the 
technical  research  institute 
jointly  funded  by  the  seven 
BOCs.  Unlike  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  activities  of  local 
telephone  companies  in  the 
U.S.  are  not  bound  by  a  cen¬ 
tral  planning  authority. 

Second,  the  intra-local 
access  and  transport  area 
communications  services 
provided  by  the  BOCs  are 
divided  from  inter-Lata  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  AT&T  and 
the  other  common  carriers. 

Third,  the  RBOCs  may 
provide  regulated  basic  ser¬ 
vices  and  so-called  en¬ 
hanced  services,  but  must 
offer  an  open  architecture 
allowing  “comparably  effi¬ 
cient  interconnection”  by 
private-sector  providers  of 
enhanced  services. 

Finally,  the  RBOCs  can 
interconnect  customer 
premises  equipment  but 
may  not  manufacture  or 
control  the  purchase  of 
such  equipment. 

U.S.  policymakers  have 
long  argued  that  these  divi¬ 
sions  provide  opportunities 
for  innovation  and  competi¬ 
tion  in  telecommunications 
markets,  but  this  policy 
enormously  complicates  the 


introduction  of  ISDN  in  the 
U.S. 

Although  U.S.  policy  fa¬ 
voring  competition  pro¬ 
vides  many  new  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  the  market  for  ISDN 
products  and  services,  it  is 
having  four  major  adverse 
impacts. 

These  include  the  rise  of 
local  ISDN  islands,  the 
threat  of  proprietary  equip¬ 
ment  designs,  the  “dis-inte- 
gration”  of  long-distance 


ISDNs  and  disagreement 
over  user-to-network  inter¬ 
faces. 

Islands  of  incompatibility 

U.S.  telecommunications 
policy  is  creating  ISDN  is¬ 
lands.  In  the  U.S.,  ISDN  will 
primarily  be  an  architec¬ 
ture  for  an  intra-Lata  digi¬ 
tal  communications  service 
that  will  evolve  from  local 
telephone  networks,  rather 
than  from  the  centralized 


plans  of  a  national  adminis¬ 
tration,  such  as  a  PTT. 

This  scenario  of  ISDN  is¬ 
lands  is  illustrated  by  the 
diversity  of  implementa¬ 
tions  in  ISDN  trials  current¬ 
ly  being  launched  by  the 
RBOCs. 

The  RBOCs  are  under 
enormous  pressure  to  de¬ 
velop  ISDN  quickly  to  stem 
the  erosion  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  subscriber  base  by  by- 
Continued  on  page  39 


►  STANDARDS 

A  contradiction  in  trends 

Developing  ISDN  may  mean  trading  off  standards  for  innovation. 


The  growth  of  the  Integrated 
Services  Digital  Network,  like 
most  advanced  technologies,  is 
being  shaped  by  the  movement 
toward  standards  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  technological  innovation. 
These  usually  contradictory 
trends  benefit  users  in  different 
ways.  Currently,  the  environ¬ 
ment  of  deregulation  under 
which  ISDN  is  developing  in  the 
U.S.  has  raised  these  tensions  to 
unprecedented  levels. 

The  global  standardization  of 
ISDN  equipment,  services  and  in¬ 
terfaces  has  created  a  worldwide 
market  for  compatible  products. 
Manufacturing  for  a  global  mar¬ 
ket  allows  vendors  increased 
economies  of  scale,  affords  great¬ 
er  concentration  on  research  and 
development  and  reduces  the 
risks  and  costs  of  market  entry. 
The  result  is  lower  costs,  higher 
quality  products  and  less  confu¬ 
sion  for  users. 

Standards  also  allow  the  Post¬ 
al  Telephone  and  Telegraphs  to 
offer  users  voice  and  nonvoice 
transport  at  lower  cost.  One  of 
the  main  tenets  of  ISDN  is  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  existing  capital-inten¬ 
sive  telephony  infrastructure  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible, 
leaving  in  place  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  including  trunks,  switches 
and  the  entire  subscriber  loop 
for  basic  access.  From  here,  ISDN 
offers  users  a  standardized  path 
of  technological  evolution.  With 
ISDN,  public  network  providers 


will  no  longer  need  to  deploy 
specialized  equipment  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  wide  variety  of  ser¬ 
vices  in  demand. 

On  the  other  hand,  standards 
can  sometimes  hamper  competi¬ 
tion  and  innovation,  which 
works  to  the  detriment  of  users. 
The  divestiture  of  AT&T  was 
largely  the  result  of  this  realiza¬ 
tion  by  U.S.  policymakers.  The 
1968  Carterfone  decision  allowed 
a  nonstandard,  innovative  mobile 
telephony  product  the  right  of 
access  to  the  public  network. 
Since  then,  the  U.S.  interconnect 
industry  has  skillfully  deployed 
the  competition  and  innovation 
argument  in  lobbying  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  move  further  and  fur¬ 
ther  toward  deregulation. 

The  resulting  government  ac¬ 
tions  in  this  direction  have  been 
the  most  radical  solution  to  the 
trade-off  between  standards  and 
innovation  attempted  anywhere. 
It  has  created  an  explosion  of 
new  equipment  and  services  that 
is  unprecedented  in  the  history 
of  telecommunications. 

The  concept  of  ISDN  is  itself 
the  result  of  a  series  of  innova¬ 
tions  that  have  allowed  the  pro¬ 
gressive  digitalization  of  the  tele¬ 
phony  network.  Technological 
evolution  must  be  allowed  to 
continue  uninhibited.  Standard¬ 
ization  at  any  level  in  this  evolu¬ 
tion  may  freeze  technological 
progress  and  limit  a  user’s  selec¬ 
tion  to  a  predetermined  set  of 


choices.  Furthermore,  it  can 
eliminate  the  incentives  for  po¬ 
tential  competitors  to  create  new 
solutions. 

According  to  Edward  I.  Kay, 
director  of  marketing  and  sales 
of  NEC  America,  Inc.,  “We  must 
be  wary  to  not  let  the  ISDN  stan¬ 
dard  retard  superior  technologies 
from  taking  over,  should  ISDN  it¬ 
self  become  stale  or  deficient.” 

Users  benefit  most  when  stan¬ 
dards  and  innovation  are  held  in 
a  balance.  Many  observers  think 
this  balance  was  lost  in  the  local- 
area  network  market,  which  may 
explain  why  the  growth  rate  of 
the  local-net  market  is  dramati¬ 
cally  below  projections  made  a 
few  years  ago. 

Ron  Reubusch,  director  of 
strategic  marketing  for  the  tele¬ 
communications  products  divi¬ 
sion  of  chip  maker  Advanced  Mi¬ 
cro  Devices,  Inc.,  has  one 
explanation.  “In  the  critical 
phase  between  the  initial  Ether¬ 
net  proposal  and  the  time  when 
cost-effective  Ethernet-specific 
integrated  circuits  could  hit  the 
market,  a  plethora  of  competing 
standards  were  created.  In  the 
absence  of  a  genuine  standard, 
semiconductor  makers  weren’t 
able  to  attain  high-volume  inte¬ 
grated  circuit  production.  End 
users  became  confused  and  post¬ 
poned  purchasing  decisions.  The 
problem  has  been  the  IEEE  802 
committee’s  decision-making  pro¬ 
cess.  There  is  no  referee  except 


other  competing  members  of  the 
local-area  network  industry  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  802  committee.” 

The  triumph  of  X.400  demon¬ 
strates  a  healthier  balance  be¬ 
tween  innovation  and  standards. 
Proprietary  electronic-mail  sys¬ 
tems  proliferated  for  a  time 
against  the  backdrop  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  telex  standard.  Ag¬ 
gressive  start-up  companies  free¬ 
ly  exploited  the  new  market. 
Unlike  ISDN,  messaging  technol¬ 
ogy  was  well  developed,  and  the 
need  for  standards  was  well  un¬ 
derstood  before  the  creation  of  a 
standard.  Then,  unlike  the  local 
net  situation,  the  creation  of  a 
standard  was  turned  over  to  an 
objective  body,  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  International  Tele¬ 
phony  and  Telegraphy. 

But  what  is  most  remarkable 
about  X.400  is  its  implementa¬ 
tion.  Unlike  X.25  and  ISDN, 

X.400  has  not  encouraged  a  wide 
latitude  of  interpretation.  With 
the  guidance  of  the  Corporation 
for  Open  Systems  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations,  a  complete  set  of 
product  specifications  is  being 
written,  and  standards  organiza¬ 
tions  are  developing  testing  and 
certification  facilities  to  ensure 
compatibility.  One  can  only  hope 
that  someday  the  same  wisdom 
will  penetrate  the  domain  of 
ISDN,  where  the  challenge  is  far 
more  complex  and  the  stakes  far 
higher. 

—  Byron  Belitsos 
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My  primary  areas  of  activity.  Circle  ONE  only. 

I  am  involved  in  evaluating  communications  (data,  voice  and  /or  image)  products 
and  services: 

1 .  for  use  within  my  own  company/organization 

2.  for  resale  to  other  companies/organizations 

3.  Both 

For  communications,  my  primary  responsibility  Is:  Circle  ONE  only. 

1.  Data  Communications 

2.  Voice  Communications 

3.  Both 

Circle  only  the  ONE  title  classification  which  most  appUes  to  you. 

Company  Management 

11. Chairman,  Pres.,  Owner,  Gen.  Mgr.,  Partner,  Director,  CIO,  VP,  Dir.  Head  of 
Finance,  Admin.  Procurement 

Communications  Management 

Data  Communications 

21.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Data  Communications,  including  Networks, 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

22.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head  :  Networking,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
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Telecommunications 
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VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  Telecomm.,  Voice  Comm.,  including  Networks. 
Engineering,  Design,  R&D,  Application  Development 

32.  Supervisory/Staff 

Supervisor,  Head:  Networks,  Design,  Analysis,  Engineering,  R&D, 
Applications  Services 
Factory  Communications 

41.  Management 

42.  Supervisory/Staff 
MIS  /Data  Processing 

51.  Management 

VP,  Dir.,  Mgr.,  Head,  Chief:  MIS/DP,  Systems  Application  Development, 
Operations,  Office  Automation 

52.  Supervisory/Staff:  Supervisor,  Head  of  System  Design,  Analysis,  Applications 

Others 

75.  Consultant  90.  Marketing/Sales 

80.  Educator  95.  Other _ _ _ _ 

85.  Financial  Analyst 


Job  Function 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  your  functional  involvement 
with  communications  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  products?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Corporate 


1 .  Business  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

Communications  System /Network 


2.  Management,  Planning  and/or  Development 

3.  Implementation  and/or  Operation 

4.  Other _ _ _ _ 

Which  one  of  the  following  best  describes  the  primary 
business  activity  of  your  organization  at  this  location?  Circle  ONE  only. 
Consultants 

11.  DP/Communications  Consulting  Services 

12.  Consulting  Services  (except  DP/Communications) 


End  Users 

13.  Manufacturer  (other  than  computer/communications) 

22.  Finance/Banking/Insurance/Real  Estate 

23.  Education 

24.  Medicine/Law 

25.  Wholesale/ Retail  Trade 

26.  Public  Utility /Transportation 

27.  Mining/Construction/Petroleum  Refining/ 
Agriculture/Forestry 

28.  Business  Services  (excluding  DP/Communications) 

29.  Government:  Federal 

30.  Government:  State/Local 


Vendors 

41 .  Carrier:  including  AT&T,  BOCs,  Independent  Telcos,  Public  Data  Networks, 
lntern’1  Records  Carriers 

42.  Interconnect 

43.  Manufacturer  Computer/Communications  Equipment 

44.  Value  Added  Reseller  (VAR),  Systems  House,  Systems  Integrator 

45.  Distributor 

46.  DP/Communications  Services  (excluding  consulting) 

95.  Other _ _ _ 


7 

8 
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In  which  ways  do  you  typically  become  Involved  In  acquiring  communications 
products  (data,  voice,  and/or  video)  and  services?  Circle  ALL  that  apply. 

1 .  Recommend/Specify  3.  Approve  the  Acquisition 

2.  Identify/Evaluate  Potential  Vendors  4.  None  of  the  Above 


Check  ALL  that  apply  In  columns  A  and  B. 

A.  I  am  personally  involved  in  the  acquisition  process  (specification, 
selection,  approval)  for  the  following  products  and  services: 

B.  These  products  and  services  are  presently  in  use  at  this  location: 


A 

B 

Product/ Services 

A 

B 

Product/ Services 

Computers 

Transmission/Network  Services  Equipment 

01.  □ 

□ 

Micros 

18.  □ 

□ 

Microwave 

02.  □ 

□ 

Minis 

19.  □ 

□ 

Satellite  Earth  Stations 

03.  □ 

□ 

Mainframes 

20.  □ 

□ 

Local  Area  Networks 

Data  Communications 

21.  □ 

□ 

Wide  Area  Networks 

04.  □ 
05.  □ 

□ 

□ 

Communications  Processors 
Comm. /Networks  Software 

22.  □ 
23.  □ 

□ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Equipment 
Fiber  Optic  Equipment 

06.  □ 
07.  □ 

□ 

□ 

Digital  Switching  Equipment 
Facsimile 

Communications  Services 

08.  □ 

□ 

Modems 

24.  □ 

□ 

Packet  Switching  Services 

09.  □ 

□ 

Multiplexers 

25.  □ 

□ 

Cellular  Mobile  Radio  Services 

10.  □ 

□ 

Protocol  Converters 

26.  □ 

□ 

Electronic  Mail 

11.  □ 

□ 

Network  Mgmt.  &  Control 

27.  □ 

□ 

Enhanced  Services 

12.  □ 

□ 

Test  Equipment 

28.  □ 

□ 

Centrex 

13.  □ 

□ 

3270  Controllers 

Telecommunications 

14.  □ 

□ 

PBXs 

15.  □ 

□ 

Key  Systems 

16.  □ 

□ 

Central  Office  Equipment 

17.  □ 

□ 

Integrated  Voice/Data 
Terminals 

Estimated  value  of  communications  systems,  equipment  and  services: 

A.  which  you  helped  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  last  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  A. 


B.  which  you  plan  to  specify,  recommend  or  approve  in  next  12  months? 
Check  only  ONE  in  column  B. 


A 

B 

A 

B 

1. 

□ 

□ 

Over  10  million 

6.  □ 

□ 

$100,000-250,000 

2. 

□ 

□ 

$5-10  million 

7.  □ 

□ 

$50,000-100,000 

3. 

□ 

□ 

$1-5  million 

8.  □ 

□ 

Under  50,000 

4. 

□ 

□ 

$500,000-1  million 

9.  □ 

□ 

Don’t  know 

5. 

□ 

□ 

$250,000-500,000 

Estimated  gross  annual  revenues  for  your  entire  company /Institution: 

Circle  only  ONE. 

1 .  Over  $1  billion  3.  $5  million  to  $100  million 

2.  $100  million  to  $1  billion  4.  Under  $5  million 


Estimated  number  of  total  employees  at  this  location: 

Circle  only  ONE . 

1.  Over  5, 000  3.500-999  5.100-249  7.20-49 

2.1,000-4,999  4.250-499  6.50-99  8.1-19 
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Banks  and  ISDN: 
The  ship  isn’t  in  yet 


BY  MARC  H.  RUDOV 

Special  to  Network  World 


Probably  no  market  could  more  readily  ap¬ 
ply  the  benefits  of  Integrated  Services  Digital 
Network  architecture  than  the  financial  ser¬ 
vices  industry. 

The  reason  is  simple:  Electronic  delivery  of 
financial  services  is  largely  a  transaction- 
based  endeavor  characterized  by  intermittent 
bursts  of  information;  yet  for  the  most  part  it 
is  accomplished  inefficiently,  albeit  reliably, 
via  leased  analog  lines. 

ISDNs,  as  envisioned  by  the  Consultative 
Committee  on  International  Telephony  and  Te¬ 
legraphy,  a  standards  body,  will  enable  sub¬ 
scribers  to  choose  both  the  rates  and  switching 
methods  —  packet  or  circuit  —  for  exchang¬ 
ing  information  digitally,  through  universally 
standardized  hookups. 

In  delivering  to  customers  a  wide  range  of 
financial  services,  from  electronic  funds  trans¬ 
fers  to  automated  information  retrieval,  net¬ 
work  operators  could  benefit  greatly  from 
these  ISDN  features,  which  would  allow  them 
to  configure  their  networks  to  match  the  par¬ 
ticular  transmission  requirements  of  a  given 
financial  service.  In  effect,  they  would  be  op¬ 
erating  integrated  financial  services  digital 
networks. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S. -based  purveyors  of 
ISDN  trials  and  customer  premises  equipment 
are  concentrating  more  on  beating  each  other 
to  the  market  with  differing  variations  of 
ISDN  standards,  rather  than  first  reaching  a 
consensus  on  standards  and  then  competing  to 
resolve  customers’  problems  with  the  highest 
efficiency  or  the  best  price.  ISDNs  are  not  the 
most  elegant  solution  to  the  communications 
equipment  connectivity  problem  —  but  ele¬ 
gance  is  not  what  is  needed  in  this  industry: 
standardization  is.  Without  endorsed  and  prac¬ 
ticed  uniformity,  however,  vendors  will  turn 
the  ISDN  evolution  into  just  another  attempt 
to  bombard  users  with  digital  technology. 

Electronic  delivery  systems 

Electronic  delivery  of  financial  services 
comprises  mainly  telefunds  and  telepublishing. 
Telefunds  delivery  is  the  paperless,  electronic 
transfer  of  money  from  bank  account  to  bank 
account  between  banks,  corporations,  govern¬ 
ments,  retail  establishments  and  consumers. 

Telepublishing  is  the  electronic  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  financial  information  —  securities  quo¬ 
tations  and  trades,  money  market  and  curren¬ 
cy  rates,  corporate  accounting  reports  and  so 
on  —  from  a  data  base  provider  to  a  bevy  of 
subscribers.  The  markets  for  both  telefunds 
and  telepublishing  services  are  divided  into 
two  segments:  retail  and  wholesale.  The  retail 
segment  is  defined  by  any  involvement  of  con¬ 
sumers  in  financial  transactions,  whether 
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through  automated  teller  machines 
(ATMs),  point-of-sale  (POS)  termi¬ 
nals,  home-banking  and  informa¬ 
tion  systems  or  direct  payroll  de¬ 
posits.  Conversely,  the  wholesale 
segment  excludes  consumers  and 
encompasses  all  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  entities. 

The  wholesale  telefunds  market 
is  characterized  by  rapid  migration 
toward  digital  network  technology. 
In  the  U.S.,  the  key  telefunds-net- 
work  provider  is  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Communications  System, 
through  its  nationwide  packet- 
switched  network,  Fedwire. 

Each  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  is  a  node  in  Fedwire,  linked 
to  the  next  node  by  a  56K  bit/sec 
line  leased  from  AT&T.  Within  a 
district,  however,  banks  transmit 
to  the  packet  node  through  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  asynchronous  and  synchro¬ 
nous  methods  that  first  require 
protocol  conversion.  Fully  imple¬ 
mented  ISDNs  could  eliminate  the 
need  for  such  conversions. 

International  funds  transfers  are 
established  via  the  Society  for 
Worldwide  Interbank  Financial 
Telecommunications  (Swift)  net¬ 
work,  which  is  now  undergoing  an 
upgrade  from  a  message-based  net¬ 
work  to  an  Open  Systems  Intercon¬ 
nect-based  packet-switched  net¬ 
work. 

No  funds  are  actually  trans¬ 
ferred  via  Swift,  just  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  effect  the  transfers.  Typi¬ 
cally,  U.S.  banks  electronically 
exchange  funds  with  Manhattan- 
based  branches  of  foreign  banks 
through  the  Clearing  House  Inter¬ 
bank  Payments  System  (Chips)  net¬ 
work,  operated  by  the  New  York 
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Clearing  House  Association. 

Connections  to  the  Chips  com¬ 
puter  system  currently  are  made 
via  4.8K  bit/sec,  point-to-point  ana¬ 
log  lines,  although  a  migration  to 
9.6K  bit/sec  and  14. 4K  bit/sec  ana¬ 
log  lines  is  planned. 

Because  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  recently  reduced  the  limits 
that  banks  may  reach  on  daylight 
overdrafts  —  the  situation  when  a 
bank,  within  the  working  day, 
wires  out  more  money  than  it  re¬ 
ceives  —  most  banks  must  now 
wait  until  the  end  of  the  day  to  ef¬ 
fect  transfers,  when  they  have  the 
funds  to  cover  them.  This  causes  a 


peak  demand  for  bandwidth  and 
processing  power. 

It  is  wasteful  to  lease  high-band¬ 
width  lines  just  to  accommodate 
the  peak  demand  at  4  p.m.  But, 
without  dynamic  bandwidth  allo¬ 
cation,  such  as  that  planned  for 
ISDNs,  there  is  no  alternative. 

In  the  retail-telefunds  environ¬ 
ment,  networks  that  link  ATMs  and 
POS/direct-debit  terminals  consist 
primarily  of  leased,  analog,  point- 
to-point  2,400,  4.8K  and  9.6K  bit/ 
sec  lines.  On  a  local  basis,  ATMs  are 
connected  to  their  transaction  pro¬ 
cessors  quite  satisfactorily  through 
2,400  bit/sec  analog  lines.  Only 
those  ATMs  dually  connected  in  re¬ 
gional  or  national  shared-ATM  net¬ 
works  use  the  higher  speeds. 

No  ATM-network  operators  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  Telematics  Resource 
Group  plan  to  drop  analog  technol¬ 
ogy  anytime  soon,  as  it  is  proven 
and  reliable. 

In  the  U.S.,  there  is  strong  reluc¬ 
tance  among  competitors  in  the 
telecommunications  industry  to 
collaborate  on  standards,  especial¬ 
ly  ISDN  standards;  a  similar  envi¬ 
ronment  prevails  in  the  banking  in¬ 
dustry.  Perceived  competitive 
advantage  has  always  played  a 
more  important  role  in  determining 
the  actions  of  banks  than  has  cus¬ 
tomer  needs. 

Originally,  it  was  a  strategic  ad¬ 
vantage  for  a  bank  to  operate  a  lo¬ 
cal,  proprietary  ATM  network: 
Customers  gravitated  to  the  bank 
that  made  it  the  most  convenient  to 
withdraw  cash.  What  evolved  were 
hundreds  of  distinctly  different 
ATM  networks  across  the  country, 
each  with  its  own  set  of  switching 
protocols. 

Now,  customers  favor  the  banks 
that  can  extend  their  territories  the 
farthest  through  shared-ATM  net¬ 
works,  such  as  Cirrus  and  Plus. 
Hence,  the  regionalized  markets  are 
forcing  unrelated  banks  to  collabo¬ 
rate  on  a  national  scale.  Typically, 
these  separate  ATM  networks  are 
interlinked  via  9.6K  bit/sec  leased 
analog  lines,  and  the  trend  is  to 
continue  to  exploit  the  upper  limits 
of  analog  technology  before  explor¬ 
ing  digital  technology. 

Only  a  minority  of  merchants  are 
now  equipped  to  offer  POS/direct- 
debit  services,  which  facilitate  re¬ 
tail  transactions  at  checkout  lanes. 
Such  services  permit  simultaneous 
electronic  debiting  of  the  custom¬ 
er’s  account  and  crediting  of  the 
merchant’s  account  for  the  amount 
of  the  purchase. 

In  the  POS/direct-debit  environ¬ 
ment,  in  contrast  to  the  ATM  envi¬ 
ronment,  cooperation  is  mandatory 
among  banks  and  merchants:  One 
debit  card  must  work  in  every  store 
and  be  supported  by  all  banks.  Yet, 
because  banks  historically  have 
not  been  eager  to  collaborate,  there 
are  only  a  few  successful  POS  proj¬ 
ects  in  this  country. 

In  Iowa,  for  example,  sharing 
was  mandated  by  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  to  the  benefit,  it  turns  out,  of 
all. 

Network  stability 

Another  critical  element  of  suc¬ 
cessful  POS  networks  is  stability, 
specifically  response  time  and  up¬ 
time.  Retail  customers  will  not  tol¬ 


erate  an  automated  checkout  proce¬ 
dure  that  is  less  efficient  than  a 
manual  one.  Therefore,  experi¬ 
menting  with  new  network  technol¬ 
ogies  may  be  a  risk  that  bankers 
and  merchants  don’t  want  to  take. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  network 
operators  complaining  about  the 
150%  and  200%  hikes  in  local-line 
charges,  one  would  expect  them  to 
be  clamoring  for  network  features 
such  as  those  proposed  for  ISDN 
services.  In  fact,  the  majority  of 
network  operators  surveyed  by  Te¬ 
lematics  Resource  Group  admitted 
either  not  knowing  or  not  caring 
much  about  ISDNs. 

Whether  or  not  merchants  offer 
POS/direct-debit  capability,  they 
still  need  to  access  credit-  and 
check-authorization  and  credit¬ 


processing  services,  which  is  ac¬ 
complished  either  on  a  dial-up  or 
leased-line  basis,  depending  on  the 
merchant’s  volume.  These  process¬ 
es  are  low-speed  transactions  well- 
suited  for  the  packet-switching  fea¬ 
tures  of  ISDNs. 

In  the  world  of  telepublishing, 
the  standard  distribution  conduit  is 
the  leased  analog  line,  operating  at 
9.6K  bit/sec,  the  speed  at  which 
trading  and  quotation  information 
currently  is  available  from  the  ma¬ 
jor  exchanges. 

In  telepublishing,  the  stakes  in¬ 
volved  in  data  transmission  are 
much  lower  than  in  telefunds  deliv¬ 
ery.  Because  the  consequences  of  a 
faulty  data  transmission  aren’t 
nearly  as  grave,  there  is  more  will¬ 
ingness  to  experiment  with  alterna¬ 
tive  technologies,  especially  those 
that  reduce  dependency  on  the  in¬ 
creasingly  expensive  telephone 
network. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  tele¬ 
phone  network,  because  of  its  ubiq¬ 
uity,  is  the  preferred  method  for 
disseminating  financial  informa¬ 
tion,  telepublishers  are  currently 
using  new  media  to  reach  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

Examples  of  new  techniques 
used  in  data  broadcasting  include 
very  small  aperture  terminal  (mi¬ 
cro-sized  satellite  dish)  networks, 
FM  radio  subcarriers  and  the  verti¬ 
cal-blanking  intervals  of  television 
broadcasting. 

These  media  are  not  expected  to 
put  much  of  a  dent  in  telephone 
network  traffic,  but  their  use  dem¬ 
onstrates  a  willingness  to  reduce 
costs,  and  ISDN  purveyors  must  un¬ 
derstand  this  if  they  expect  to  at¬ 
tract  customers. 


Through  the  trade  press,  indus¬ 
try  seminars  and  other  channels, 
the  user  community  is  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  take  an  active,  partici¬ 
patory  role  in  ISDN  standards-mak- 
ing  and  regulatory  proceedings. 

Typically,  this  strategic  respon¬ 
sibility  is  fulfilled  by  vendors, 
which  have  both  the  money  and 
special  interests  to  warrant  their 
participation.  In  the  face  of  incon¬ 
sistent  ISDN  product  and  service 
offerings  by  vendors  —  notwith¬ 
standing  those  same  vendors’  col¬ 
lective  involvement  in  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  processes  —  it  is  no 
wonder  that  users  do  not  flock  to 
cooperate  with  vendors  in  matters 
of  ISDN  policy. 

This  nebulous  environment  cre¬ 
ates  significant  uncertainty  among 


users  about  their  specific  function 
in  the  ISDN  evolution.  How  active 
should  they  be,  and  what  should 
they  do? 

Putting  the  vendors  to  work 

Users  should  act  no  differently 
in  this  situation  than  they  would  in 
any  other  purchasing  role:  They 
should  make  the  vendors  do  all  the 
work.  If  vendors  truly  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  users’  participation  in  ISDN 
standards-making  and  policy-for¬ 
mulation,  let  the  vendors  under¬ 
write  these  activities. 

Also,  if  vendors  aren’t  smart 
enough  to  research  the  needs  and 
problems  of  users  before  beginning 
product  development,  let  it  be  their 
loss  if  they  guess  incorrectly.  Us¬ 
ers,  for  the  most  part,  are  all  too 
willing  to  participate  in  vendor- 
sponsored  market  research,  be¬ 
cause  they  benefit  directly  when 
the  consequent  products  are  intro¬ 
duced.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
users  should  avoid  staying  abreast 
of  ISDN  developments,  but  the  lim¬ 
its  of  involvement  should  not  be 
greater,  as  a  practical  matter,  than 
for  any  other  products  or  services 
they  consume. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  ISDN  is 
desirable  in  the  financial-services 
industry.  But  unless  vendors  close 
the  books  on  ISDN  standards  and 
direct  their  attention  to  applica¬ 
tions,  there  will  be  no  integrated  fi¬ 
nancial  services  digital  networks. 
Users  should  boycott  the  “ISDN 
Games”  until  the  contestants  and 
judges  agree  on  the  ground  rules. 
Only  then  will  each  participant’s 
ability  to  excel  become  evident. 
When  that  happens,  the  stands  will 
be  filled  with  ready  customers.  □ 
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pass  vendors.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  differing  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  CCITT  recommen¬ 
dations  among  the  RBOCs.  To  its 
credit,  Bellcore  is  attempting  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  current  ISDN  field  tri¬ 
als. 

This  summer’s  Technical  Re¬ 
quirements  Industry  Forum  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  detailed  technical  refer¬ 
ence  document.  But  according  to  a 
Bellcore  spokesman,  one  can  only 
hope  that  such  documents  will 
make  ISDN  fly.  Meanwhile,  many 
observers  are  pessimistic  about 
ISDN’s  long-term  prospects. 

“The  ISDN  trials  and  the  Bells’ 
shortsighted  approach  to  market¬ 
ing  ISDN  are  virtual  proof  that  the 
RBOCs  will  be  unable  to  build  a  na¬ 
tionwide  ISDN,”  warns  Marc  H.  Ru- 
dov,  president  of  the  Telematics 
Resource  Group,  a  marketing  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Wellesley,  Mass. 
“The  likely  long-term  result  will  be 
a  plethora  of  divergent,  inconsis¬ 
tent  and  counterproductive  offer¬ 
ings.” 

Proprietary  equipment  threat 

Another  adverse  effect  is  the 
threat  of  proprietary  ISDN  equip¬ 
ment  designs. 

The  absence  of  an  industrywide 
consensus  on  a  number  of  unre¬ 
solved  standards  issues,  combined 
with  the  market  push  for  some 
form  of  ISDN  implementation,  is  re¬ 
sulting  in  efforts  by  the  RBOCs  to 
write  de  facto  ISDN  standards. 

According  to  Rudov,  “The 
RBOCs  are  pressuring  the  switch 
vendors  to  design  ISDN  equipment 
/now,  before  agreeing  upon  a  na¬ 
tionwide  standard.  Given  that 
ISDN  standards  are  either  incom¬ 
plete  or  too  flexible,  vendors  have 
little  choice  but  to  develop  proto¬ 
types  based  on  their  proprietary 
designs.” 

In  the  short  run,  this  will  almost 
certainly  lead  to  an  inability  to  in¬ 
terconnect  the  customer  premises 
equipment  of  one  manufacturer  to 
the  central  office  gear  of  another. 

Customers  would  be  restricted  to 
buying  ISDN  customer  premises 
equipment  from  the  vendor  that 
supplies  the  local  telephone  compa¬ 
ny  with  ISDN  central-office  equip¬ 
ment.  Several  switch  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  already  committed  to 
proprietary  switch  designs  —  the 
ISDN  switches  offered  by  AT&T 
and  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.  are 
known  to  be  incompatible. 

Long-distance  dis-integration 

The  third  impact  of  U.S.  policy  is 
the  “dis-integration”  of  long-dis¬ 
tance  ISDNs.  European  countries, 
with  internally  unified  national 
networks,  do  not  face  the  challenge 
of  offering  equal  access  to  local  ex¬ 
changes  by  a  competing  group  of 
interexchange  carriers. 

In  the  U.S.,  long-distance  ISDNs 
must  be  built  separately  from  intra- 
Lata  ISDNs;  in  other  words,  the 
ISDNs  supplied  by  the  BOCs  must 
be  distinct  from  those  supplied  by 
interexchange  carriers  such  as 
AT&T  and  the  other  common  carri¬ 
ers,  value-added  network  vendors 
and  other  private  network  vendors. 

For  business  reasons,  not  all 
companies  will  follow  ISDN  stan¬ 


dards,  and  those  that  do  will  likely 
use  only  a  few  of  the  standard  in¬ 
terfaces  and  services.  However,  the 
RBOCs  will  build  intra-Lata  ISDNs 
that  include  the  full  range  of  ISDN 
interfaces  and  transport  services. 

In  the  U.S.  environment,  nothing 
can  guarantee  that  the  set  of  ser¬ 
vices  offered  by  an  RBOC’s  ISDN 
will  be  simultaneously  offered  by  a 
long-distance  carrier.  Also,  each  of 
the  seven  RBOCs  are  sure  to  offer 
different  service  packages  or  their 
own.  This  will  create  havoc  for  any 
company  trying  to  link  ISDN  ser¬ 
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vices  across  multiple  sites  nation¬ 
wide.  The  services  issue  is  compli¬ 
cated  in  other  ways  too.  In  the  U.S., 
ISDN  service  offerings  will  be  more 
fragmented  than  those  provided  in 
other  countries  because  of  the 
FCC’s  distinction  between  basic 
and  enhanced  services  in  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Computer  Inquiry. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Third 
Computer  Inquiry,  the  BOCs  can  of¬ 
fer  regulated  enhanced  services, 
but  must  also  offer  comparable  in¬ 
terconnection  facilities  to  private- 
sector  service  providers.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  users  will  be  faced  with  a 
highly  complicated  service  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Not  only  will  there  be  a  diversity 
of  ISDN  service  packages  offered 
by  RBOCs  over  the  their  networks, 
but  there  will  also  be  a  plethora  of 
privately  offered  services,  varying 
by  region,  that  run  over  the  same 
BOC  network  facilities. 

By  contrast,  European  PTTs 
have  announced  telematic  services 
such  as  videotex,  teletex,  data  base 
access  and  other  advanced  services 
as  a  uniform  package  within  their 
networks. 

American  policymakers  argue 
that  a  competitive  environment  for 
ISDN  services  will  bring  users  the 
benefits  of  price  competition  and 
more  service  options.  However, 
these  benefits  will  be  offset  by  the 
difficulties  in  providing  facilities 
for  interconnection  and  in  coordi¬ 
nating  the  diverse  array  of  ISDN 
service  options  within  regions  and 
across  national  boundaries. 

Meanwhile,  users  have  been  kept 
almost  completely  in  the  dark 
about  which  services  to  expect. 

ISDN  is  languishing 

According  to  Victor  Krueger, 
vice-president  of  Dataquest’s  Tele¬ 
communications  Industry  Service, 
“The  concept  of  ISDN  is  languish¬ 
ing  in  the  U.S.  because  of  the  inabil¬ 
ity  of  potential  ISDN  vendors  to  de¬ 
termine  standard  offerings  on  a 
nationwide  basis  and  to  explain  the 
nature  and  benefit  of  these  services 


to  users.” 

The  final  adverse  consequence 
of  current  U.S.  policy  concerns  the 
user-to-network  interface.  Because 
of  the  U.S.’s  policy  of  competition, 
U.S.  standards  may  differ  from 
those  of  Europe  on  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  ISDN  —  the  customer- 
to-network  interface.  In  the  U.S., 
the  FCC  has  declared  the  U  refer¬ 
ence  point,  as  defined  by  the 
CCITT,  to  a  be  a  customer  premises 
interface,  which  is  unregulated.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  CCITT,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  most  European  PTTs,  has 
recommended  drawing  the  line  be¬ 
tween  the  customer  and  the  net¬ 
work  at  the  S  interface  (see  dia¬ 
gram,  page  36). 

All  equipment  on  the  network 
side  of  the  S  interface  will  be  speci¬ 
fied  by  the  public  network  provid¬ 
er,  while  in  the  U.S.  such  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  offered  by  nonregu- 
lated  vendors.  Though  this  attempt 
to  bring  competition  into  local-loop 
ISDN  technology  may  encourage  in¬ 
novation,  most  users  will  find  that 
it  introduces  an  unwanted  variable 
into  a  situation  that  is  already  in¬ 
tolerably  complex.  Happily,  the 
FCC  recently  introduced  a  proposal 
that  would  allow  BOC  provision  of 
desktop  customer  interfaces  as  an 
option  for  customers.  A  decision  on 
the  proposal  is  forthcoming  in  Com¬ 
puter  III. 

After  the  FCC  determined  the 
boundary  between  users  and  net¬ 
works  in  its  Network  Channel  Ter¬ 
minal  Equipment  ruling  of  1983, 
Bellcore  made  a  prophetic  state¬ 
ment  in  its  war  of  rhetoric  with  the 
independent  manufacturers,  who 
were  pushing  to  open  up  this  do¬ 
main  to  competitive  chaos. 
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They  declared  that  the  FCC  deci¬ 
sion  would  “violate  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  international  understandings 
already  reached  in  the  CCITT  on 
ISDN  network  interfaces.  Unless 
carriers  are  allowed  to  provide  sta¬ 
ble,  well-specified  interfaces  with¬ 
out  reaching  into  the  domain  of  the 
user,  the  very  concept  of  ISDN  is  in 
jeopardy.”  Actually,  the  ideal  of  a 
universal  ISDN  in  the  U.S.  is  in  dou¬ 
ble  jeopardy.  The  public  network  is 
increasingly  fragmented  and  dereg¬ 
ulated,  and  the  U.S.  lacks  a  central 
authority  to  coordinate  the  ongoing 
standards  work  by  the  several  ex¬ 
isting  U.S.  standards  bodies  in¬ 
volved  with  ISDN. 

Europe  has  not  been  immune  to 
such  problems.  The  division  of  the 
continent  into  12  inward-looking 
PTTs  has  raised  a  coordination 
problem  similar  to  that  of  the  seven 
U.S.  RBOCs.  For  example,  a  1985 
report  by  the  European  Commis¬ 


sion’s  Information  Technology 
Task  Force  complained  about  the 
lack  of  attention  being  given  to  co¬ 
operation  between  European  na¬ 
tions  in  internetworking  their  na¬ 
tional  ISDNs. 

It  also  warned  of  the  possibility 
of  national  variations  in  the  S  in¬ 
terface  and  in  the  types  of  services 
being  offered  in  each  country. 

But  threats  to  the  creation  of  a 
continental  ISDN  will  likely  be 
quelled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the 
European  Commission.  It  has  just 
completed  a  document  requiring  all 
12  EEC  members  to  agree  to  ISDN 
standards  and  get  an  ISDN  service 
operational  by  1988. 

The  U.S.’s  deregulated  environ¬ 
ment  will  surely  allow  greater  com¬ 
petition  and  innovation  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  in  Europe,  but  the  U.S.  may 
fall  behind  if  the  many  ad  hoc  U.S. 
standards  groups  are  unable  to  uni¬ 
fy.  There  is  currently  no  suitable 
substitute  that  can  carry  out  the 
centralizing  function  provided  by  a 
PTT  or  the  European  Commission. 

In  the  contest  between  competi¬ 
tion  and  standards,  the  U.S.  may  be 
making  ideological  points  about  the 
wonders  of  free  competition  in 
stimulating  the  business  of  an  in¬ 
terconnect  industry,  but  the  losers 
may  well  be  those  for  whom  ISDNs 
are  provided. 

Pushing  the  vendors 

No  one  should  be  surprised  if  us¬ 
ers  question  the  ability  of  U.S.  net¬ 
work  providers  to  build  a  nation¬ 
wide  ISDN.  But  despite  the  gloomy 
outlook,  users  will  have  to  live 
with  whatever  form  of  ISDN  is 
dealt  them.  The  alternatives  to 
ISDN  —  which  entail  some  exten¬ 
sion  of  today’s  chaos  of  expensive 
and  incompatible  equipment  and 
service  options  —  are  clearly  unac¬ 
ceptable. 

“The  ISDN  scenario  offers  far 
better  user  benefits  than  any  possi¬ 
ble  alternative,”  says  Dataquest’s 
Krueger.  Assuming  Krueger  is 
right,  users  must  live  with  the  inev¬ 
itable  transition  difficulties.  Steps 
that  can  ameliorate  users’  fear  and 
loathing  of  ISDN  include: 

■  Adopting  an  international  per¬ 
spective  and  becoming  aware  of  the 
massive  technological  evolution  to¬ 
ward  a  global  ISDN  that  the  CCITT 
has  promoted  on  a  world  scale. 

■  Understanding  the  regulatory 
process.  Users  should  learn  about 
the  trade-offs  between  government 
regulation  and  competition,  as 
these  factors  differentially  affect 
ISDN  progress  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries. 

■  Comparing  U.S.  ISDN  progress  to 
that  of  Europe.  Users  should  follow 
the  differences  in  the  way  the  two 
continents  treat  key  ISDN  issues 
such  as  interfaces,  protocols  and 
services. 

■  Getting  involved.  Users  should 
find  ways  to  tell  equipment  and 
service  vendors,  carriers,  stan¬ 
dards  committees  and  government 
officials  that  they  will  not  tolerate 
the  ISDN  chaos  being  foisted  upon 
them  by  self-serving  industry 
groups  —  the  same  groups  that 
once  worked  as  a  unified  body  to 
provide  users  with  universal  end- 
to-end  telecommunications  ser¬ 
vices. □ 
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Aug.  4-5,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  — 
Networking  the  IBM  PC  or  Compa¬ 
tibles.  Also,  Aug.  11-12,  Minneapo¬ 
lis.  Contact:  The  American  Insti¬ 
tute,  Carnegie  Building,  55  Main 
St.,  Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

Aug.  4-6,  New  York  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Management.  Con¬ 
tact:  Business  Communications  Re¬ 
view,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Aug.  4-6  and  Aug.  7-8,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  —  Images:  Technol¬ 
ogies,  Applications,  Processing 
and  Systems.  Contact:  The  Insti¬ 
tute  in  Computer  Science,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  California  Extension,  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif.  90564. 

Aug.  4-6,  New  York  —  Telecom¬ 
munications  Management.  Con¬ 
tact:  Business  Communications  Re¬ 
view,  950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Aug.  5-6,  Chicago  —  IBM’s 
DBMS  &  4GL.  Contact:  Digital  Con¬ 
sulting  Associates,  Inc.,  6  Windsor 
St.,  Andover,  Mass.  01810. 

Aug.  5-8,  New  York  —  Data 
Communications:  Components, 

Systems  and  Networks.  Also,  Aug. 
19-22,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Contact:  In¬ 
stitute  for  Advanced  Technology, 
6003  Executive  Blvd.,  Rockville, 
Md.  20852. 

Aug.  6-7,  Chicago  —  Fiber  Op¬ 
tics  in  Plain  English.  Contact:  Clif¬ 
ford,  Inc.,  83  Main  St.,  Bethel,  Vt. 
05032. 

Aug.  6-8,  Anchorage,  Alaska  — 
Data  Communications:  Funda¬ 
mentals  and  Beyond.  Also,  Aug. 
13-15,  Boston;  Aug.  20-22,  India¬ 
napolis.  Contact:  The  American  In¬ 
stitute,  Carnegie  Building,  55  Main 
St.,  Madison,  N.J.  07940. 

Aug.  6-8,  New  York  —  Fiber-Op¬ 
tic  Communications.  Contact: 
Business  Communications  Review, 
950  York  Road,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 
60521. 

Aug.  6-8,  Scottsdale,  Ariz.  — 
Data  Communications.  Contact: 
Center  for  Advanced  Professional 
Education,  Suite  110,  1820  E.  Garry 
St.,  Santa  Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Aug.  9-10,  Los  Angeles  —  Sof- 
teach:  The  Computer  Products 
Training  Forum.  Also,  Aug.  23-24, 
Atlanta.  Contact:  Softsel  Computer 
Products,  Inc.,  546  North  Oak  St., 
P.O.  Box  6080,  Inglewood,  Calif. 
90312-6080. 

Aug.  11-12,  Boston  —  Data 
Communications  and  Networking 
for  the  IBM  PC  XT/ AT  and  Other 
Compatibles.  Also,  Aug.  18-19, 
Chicago;  Aug.  27-28,  Washington, 
D.C.  Contact:  Software  Institute  of 
America,  Inc.,  8  Windsor  St.,  Ando¬ 


ver,  Mass.  01810. 

Aug.  11-12,  New  York  —  Funda¬ 
mentals  of  Data  Processing  for 
Administrative  Assistants  and 
Secretaries.  Contact:  New  York 
University  School  of  Continuing 
Education,  Seminar  Center,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Aug.  11-13,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Controlling  Corporate  Network 

Costs.  Contact:  Telestrategies, 
1355  Beverly  Road,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

Aug.  11-15,  Philadelphia  — 
CICS/VS  Advanced  Program¬ 
ming/Design.  Contact:  Computer 
Assistance,  Inc.,  Suite  480,  1150  1st 
Ave.,  Valley  Forge  Plaza,  King  of 
Prussia,  Pa.  19406. 

Aug.  13-15,  Boston  —  SNA  Ar¬ 
chitecture  and  Implementation 
Seminar.  Contact:  Communications 
Solutions,  Inc.,  992  S.  Saratoga- 
Sunnyvale  Road,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
95129. 

Aug.  13-15,  Somerset,  N.J.  — 
Internetworking  and  Advanced 
Protocols.  Contact:  Center  for  Ad¬ 
vanced  Professional  Education, 
1920  E.  Garry  St.,  Suite  110,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.  92705. 

Aug.  14,  Minneapolis  —  The 
IBM  PC  Data  Communications 
Survival  Course.  Also,  Aug.  19, 
Chicago;  Aug.  20,  Rochester,  N.Y.; 
Aug.  21,  Boston;  Aug.  28,  Dallas. 
Contact:  Data-Tech  Institute,  Lake- 
view  Plaza,  P.O.  Box  2429,  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015. 

Aug.  18-20,  Boston  —  Data  Net¬ 
works:  Management,  Operation 
and  Control.  Contact:  Technology 
Transfer  Institute,  741  10th  St., 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.  90402. 

Aug.  18-20,  Chicago  —  Planning 
an  EDP  Disaster  Recovery  Pro¬ 
gram.  Contact:  Computer  Security 
Institute,  Dept.  ERC,  360  Church 
St.,  Northborough,  Mass.  01532. 

Aug.  18-22,  Washington,  D.C.  — 
Radio  Wave  Propagation  for  Com¬ 
munications  System  Design.  Con¬ 
tact:  The  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity  School  of  Applied  Science, 
Washington,  D.C.  20052. 

Aug.  19,  Plymouth,  Mass.  — 
Achieving  Excellence:  How  to  Im¬ 
plement  the  New  Excellence-Ori¬ 
ented  Management  Style  in  Your 
Department  or  Company.  Contact: 
CareerTrack  Seminars,  1800  38th 
St.,  Boulder,  Colo.  80301. 

Aug.  20-21,  Osterville,  Mass.  — 
Introduction  to  Fiber-Optic  Com¬ 
munications  Systems.  Contact: 
Hinckley  Communications,  14 
Parker  Road,  Osterville,  Mass. 
02655. 
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CAREER  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


SIEMENS 


Siemens  introduces  exciting 
career  paths  in  office 
automation 


As  part  of  a  company  recognized  around  the  world  as  a  high  technology 
leader,  Siemens  Information  Systems  can  make  your  future  brighter  in  sunny 
Boca  Raton,  Florida. 

Our  communication  systems  link  computers,  workstations,  printers,  facsimile 
equipment  and  other  systems  into  a  single,  integrated  network.  Siemens 
Information  Systems  plays  a  key  role  in  the  office  automation  revolution. ..but 
only  with  the  help  of  talented  men  and  women.  Consider  your  future  with  us 
in  one  of  the  following  openings: 

Voice  &  Data  Call  Processing  Software 

Real-time  Engineers  needed  to  generate  detailed  specifications,  code  and 
test  within  the  call  processing  software  area.  Minimum  2  years  telephony 
experience  required. 

On-Line  Dependability/Maintenance  Software 

Real-time  Engineers  with  3-5  years  telephony  experience  needed  for 
generation  of  detailed  specifications,  coding  and  testing  within  the  call 
processing  software  area. 

In  addition  to  a  popular  resort  climate,  Florida  offers  affordable  housing,  low 
taxes  and  fine  schools.  Siemens  can  offer  a  competitive  salary,  advancement 
potential,  and  benefits  that  include  generous  relocation  assistance.  Take  up 
the  Siemens  challenge  by  sending  your  resume  to:  Glenn  Ogden,  Siemens 
Information  Systems,  Inc.,  Department  381786,  5500  Broken  Sound 
Boulevard,  N.W.,  Boca  Raton,  Florida  33431.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/V/H. 


Siemens... 

where  all  paths  lead  to  a  great  future. 


Reminder:  The  August  1 1th  Issue  Closes  August  6th 

For  more  information  on  Classified  Advertising  please  contact  Gina  Ciampa 
at  Network  World  Advertising  Department  1-800-343-6474  xtn  270 
or  in  Massachusetts  (617)  879-0700 


“We  have  it  in  our  power  to 
begin  the  world  over  again!' 

—  Thomas  Paine 
American  Political  Philosopher  and  Author 


You  have  it  in  your  power  to  change  your  world  — your  career 
and  your  lifestyle  by  contacting  TRW's  Operations  and  Sup¬ 
port  Group  in  Southern  California.  Consider  the  following 
positions: 

Senior  Network  Engineer 

Technical  leader  for  a  small  group  of  engineers  and  techs  do¬ 
ing  design,  design  review,  validation  and  testing  on  a  broad¬ 
band  network  with  multiple  application  traffic.  Requires  a 
BSEE  and  8  years  experience  in  a  broadband,  local  area  net¬ 
work  environment. 

Communications  Technicians 

To  support  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  a  large  fiber 
optic,  CATV  based,  broadband  communication  network.  Re¬ 
quires  an  ASEET  and  5  years  experience  supporting  and 
maintaining  a  broadband  system  which  includes  fiber  and 
CATV  applications. 

Communications  Engineers 

You  will  test,  monitor,  and  isolate  faults  in  a  multimedia 
operational  environment  which  includes  fiberoptic,  coaxial 
cable,  twisted  pairs,  CATV,  and  microwave  and  satellite  links. 
Requires  a  BSEE  and  3  years  experience  with  a  common  car¬ 
rier  or  value  added  OEM  operational  environment. 

Network  Engineer 

Communications  network  design  engineer  with  extensive 
IBM  SNA  background  to  do  analog/digital  measurements  on 
T-carrier  systems,  network  traffic  analysis,  and  IBM  frontend 
processor  performance  analysis.  Requires  a  BSEE  and  5  years 
experience  in  an  IBM  SNA,  T-carrier  design  and  analysis 
environment. 

TRW  offers  excellent  salaries  and  benefits  including  medical/ 
dental/vision  care  coverage,  liberal  stock  savings  program, 
flexible  hours,  and  a  fabulous  Southern  California  lifestyle. 
Please  forward  your  resume  with  salary  history  to:  TRW 

O&SG,  R.  Chambers,  El/4029,  One  Space  Park, 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
U.S.  Citizenship  Required 


SEMINARS 


BUY 

SELL 

SWAP 


BROKERS 

We  want 


SETA 

Southeastern 

Telecommunications  Assn. 
11th  Annual  Conference 
Sept.  7-10 
Opryland  Hotel 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Education  Seminars 
•  Over  150  Booths 
•  Speakers 
For  more  information 
SETA  Office  804-746-3195 


DEALS 


on  all  types 
Network  Data 
Communications  and 
Computer 
Equipment 


Call  Sonny  or  Bill 
617-437-1100 
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Early  users  ambivalent 
over  Excelan  Lanalyzer 


►  LAN  MANAGEMENT 


BY  MARY  PETROSKY 

West  Coast  Correspondent 


Early  users  of  an  Ethernet  net¬ 
work  analysis  tool  introduced  by 
Excelan,  Inc.  earlier  this  year  say 
the  device  is  useful  but  limiting  be¬ 
cause  it  requires  users  to  interpret 
the  data  it  presents. 

Users  agreed  that  part  of  the  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  Lanalyzer  EX  5000E  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  least  expensive 
local  network  monitoring  tools  on 
the  market  today.  However,  the 
market  for  local-area  network  man¬ 
agement  tools  is  far  from  mature. 

The  ITT  Advanced  Technology 
Center  in  Shelton,  Conn.,  and  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. -based  Spartacus,  Inc. 
both  originally  bought  the  $9,500 
Lanalyzer  kit  to  help  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  network  products.  Both 
companies  subsequently  put  the  de¬ 
vice  to  work  monitoring  their  own 
in-house  networks.  Eaton  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  Systems  Division 
has  also  evaluated  the  product  but 
has  not  yet  committed  to  its  use. 

The  Lanalyzer  consists  of  a  plug¬ 
in  board  for  IBM  Personal  Comput¬ 
er  XTs,  Personal  Computer  ATs  or 
compatibles  and  software.  It  can  be 
used  to  debug  network  applications 
and  protocols,  as  well  as  to  monitor 
network  activity  and  troubleshoot 
problems. 


For  example,  the  Lanalyzer  al¬ 
lows  network  administrators  to 
capture  and  examine  packets  ac¬ 
cording  to  predefined  parameters, 
such  as  source  or  destination  infor¬ 
mation.  Test  results  are  displayed 
in  real  time  and  can  also  be  saved 


for  later  analysis. 

“It’s  a  low-level  tool,  so  you  can 
use  it  on  any  802.3,  Ethernet-type 
network,”  said  Howard  Kilman,  as¬ 
sistant  technical  manager  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  at  the  ITT  Ad¬ 
vanced  Technology  Center.  “It’s 
sort  of  like  a  logic  analyzer;  it  gives 
you  the  raw  information.  For  the 
average  user,  it’s  a  very  complicat¬ 
ed  device.  It  takes  someone  who  un¬ 
derstands  low-level  protocols  to  in¬ 
terpret  it.” 

Kilman  added,  however,  that  the 


product  is  “invaluable  for  large 
networks.  There’s  really  not  much 
out  there  at  a  similar  cost.” 

The  ITT  Center  currently  has  a 
100-node  Ethernet  network.  Prior 
to  purchasing  the  Lanalyzer,  isolat¬ 
ing  a  problem  on  the  network  was  a 
hit-or-miss  proposition,  where 
pieces  of  the  network  were  re¬ 
moved  and  tested.  Now,  all  trouble¬ 
shooting  can  be  done  from  a  remote 
laboratory. 

The  ITT  Center  uses  the  Lana¬ 
lyzer  mostly  to  monitor  network 
traffic  and  keep  track  of  utilization 
levels,  said  Fred  Schoen,  a  senior 
member  of  the  technical  staff  who 


works  with  the  device.  Schoen  is 
also  using  the  tool  to  debug  a  file 
transfer  program  operating  be¬ 
tween  a  communications  server  on 
the  network  and  a  host  computer. 

Althought  Lanalyzer  tests  are 
easy  enough  to  run,  they  may  be 
tricky  to  set  up,  according  to 
Schoen  and  Jeff  Birnbaum,  a  senior 
systems  engineer  at  Calif.-based 
Eaton’s  Westlake  Village  Informa¬ 
tion  Management  Systems  Division. 
Birnbaum’s  main  criticism  of  the 
device  is  that  the  documentation 


did  not  address  the  issue  of  how  to 
use  the  Lanalyzer  to  do.  specific 
tests. 

ITT’s  Kilman  agreed  that  a  sort 
of  “cookbook”  for  using  the  Lana¬ 
lyzer  would  be  helpful,  especially 
for  those  network  administrators 
not  entirely  familiar  with  Ethernet 
protocols. 

The  fact  that  the  Lanalyzer  can 
be  installed  on  IBM  Personal  Com¬ 
puters  and  compatible  microcom¬ 
puters  was  a  plus  for  Birnbaum.  He 
did,  however,  have  a  problem  using 
the  Lanalyzer  board  in  microcom¬ 
puters  that  were  outfitted  with 
other  add-in  boards. 

He  blew  up  the  power  supply  in 
an  Epson  America,  Inc.  microcom¬ 
puter  and  tripped  a  circuit  breaker 
on  an  AT&T  6300  personal  comput¬ 
er.  “I  think  the  problem  was  too 
much  heat,”  he  said. 

Spartacus  has  used  the  Lana¬ 
lyzer  to  evaluate  network  load  and 
performance  in  order  to  determine 
if  the  additional  load  from  new 
nodes  would  affect  current  net¬ 
work  users. 

Gary  Malkin,  a  senior  member  of 
Spartacus’  technical  staff,  said  it 
takes  time  to  set  up  tests  on  the  de¬ 
vice.  But  he  maintained  that  per¬ 
forming  load  analysis  did  not  re¬ 
quire  extensive  understanding  of 
how  networks  operate. 

Having  worked  with  the  device 
for  a  number  of  months,  Malkin  has 
learned  some  basic  troubleshooting 
routines.  He  generally  checks  net¬ 
work  servers  for  errors  first.  If 
there  is  a  pattern  to  the  problem  — 
for  instance,  everyone  dealing  with 
a  given  node  is  having  a  problem  — 
Malkin  traps  all  the  traffic  to  that 
node.O 


U  Users  agreed  that  part  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Lanalyzer  EX  5000E  is 
that  it  is  one  of  the  least  expensive 
local  network  monitoring  tools  on  the 
market  today.  V 


New  Jersey  Bell  from  page  6 

First  Jersey,  one  of  the  largest 
banks  in  the  state,  is  initially  using 
PDN  to  replace  costly  private  lines 
used  to  back-up  other  leased  facili¬ 
ties  in  emergency  situations,  said 
James  McLaine,  executive  vice- 
president  of  First  Jersey.  “Should  a 
disaster  occur  at  our  computer  cen¬ 
ter,  we’ll  send  our  tapes  over  to  our 
back-up  site,  and  that  site  will 
transmit  our  account  records  to  our 
branches  and  automated  teller  ma¬ 
chines  using  PDN,” 

McLaine  said. 

CO  LAN  is  a  new 
option  available  to 
New  Jersey  Bell 
Centrex  customers. 

Data/voice  multi¬ 
plexers  installed  at 
both  the  customer’s 
site  and  central  of¬ 
fice  switch  loca¬ 
tions  enable  custom¬ 
er  computers  in  one 
or  several  offices  to  be  connected 
via  standard  telephone  lines.  The 
local-area  networking  software  is 
resident  in  the  Centrex  switch. 

While  traditional  local  networks 
require  the  user  to  purchase  on¬ 
premises  equipment,  New  Jersey 
Bell  argues  that  the  cost,  flexibili¬ 
ty,  service  and  support  offered  by 
CO  LANs  will  attract  both  large 
and  small  business  users.  “With 
technology  changing  so  rapidly,  it 
doesn’t  make  sense  for  a  user  to  in¬ 
vest  in  hardware  and  software  that 


will  probably  be  obsolete  in  a  few 
years,”  Seazholtz  said. 

CO  LAN  also  obviates  the  need 
for  users  to  lay  out  capital  invest¬ 
ments  for  customer  premises  equip¬ 
ment. 

AT&T  Bell  Laboratories  is  using 
New  Jersey  Bell’s  CO  LAN  service 
to  connect  600  engineering  work¬ 
stations  in  several  locations  within 
the  state.  Engineers  working  at 
home  can  also  use  CO  LAN.  CO  LAN 
is  based  on  AT&T’s  Datakit  tech¬ 
nology,  which 

forms  the  basis  for 
AT&T’s  Starlan  lo¬ 
cal-area  network. 
New  Jersey  Bell  ac¬ 
quired  its  CO  LAN 
software  and  hard¬ 
ware  from  AT&T. 
The  BOC  can  also 
provide  customers 
with  a  1.5M  bit/sec 
link  from  CO  LAN  to 
Starlan  networks. 

While  Bell  Labs  presently  has 
the  ability  to  monitor  CO  LAN  traf¬ 
fic  via  the  central  office  switch, 
New  Jersey  Bell  hopes  to  extend  all 
the  Centrex  customer  control  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  CO  LAN. 

Yet  another  technology  unveiled 
by  New  Jersey  Bell  is  DCS,  a  ser¬ 
vice  meant  to  replace  AT&T’s  Data- 
phone  Digital  Service.  DCS  sup¬ 
ports  data  rates  up  to  56K  bit/sec. 
It  is  based  on  digital  cross-connect 
systems  and  T-l  digital  pipes  with¬ 
in  New  Jersey  Bell’s  network.  □ 


Tandem  from  page  4 
dem  officials  claim. 

“With  this  controller,  you  don't 
change  any  of  the  system  hard¬ 
ware.  All  you  change  is  the  soft¬ 
ware  on  the  controller,”  according 
to  Andy  Parker,  Tandem  product 
manager  for  communications  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  protocol  on  each  Clip 
gives  Tandem  software  applica¬ 
tions  on  the  host  access  to  the  com¬ 
munications  controller. 

The  6105  controller,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  an  exter¬ 
nal  patch  panel, 
supports  a  variety 
of  interfaces,  in¬ 
cluding  RS-232  and 
RS-449.  The  6105 
controller  is  also 
dual-ported  for 
fault-tolerance. 

The  6105  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  replace 
other  Tandem  bit- 
synchronous  and 
byte-synchronous  controllers  and 
will  be  compatible  with  the  higher 
capacity  Tandem  6100  communica¬ 
tions  controllers,  a  Tandem  spokes¬ 
woman  said.  A  6105  controller  will 
be  packaged  with  each  Nonstop 
EXT-10  and  EXT-25  system  or  can 
be  purchased  separately  for 
$5,455. 

The  new  Nonstop  EXT-10  and 
EXT-25  systems  are  positioned  as 
entry-level  systems  or  branch  of¬ 
fice  systems  for  corporations  look¬ 
ing  to  distribute  processing  horse¬ 


power  through  networking. 

Both  the  EXT-10  and  EXT-25  are 
equipped  with  two  processors,  but 
can  be  expanded  to  four  each. 

A  basic  EXT-10  is  priced  at 
$82,500  and  comes  with  8M  bytes 
of  main  memory,  expandable  to 
32M  bytes.  Tandem  officials  claim 
the  two-processor  EXT-10  has  been 
rated  at  4.3  transactions  per  sec¬ 
ond,  while  the  four-processor  sys¬ 
tem  can  perform  8.6  transactions 
per  second.  The  basic  EXT-25  sys¬ 
tem  lists  for 
$325,000  and  has 
16M  bytes  of  main 
memory,  expand¬ 
able  to  64M  bytes. 

The  dual-proces¬ 
sor  system  has  been 
rated  at  11  transac¬ 
tions  per  second, 
while  its  four-pro¬ 
cessor  system  can 
achieve  22  transac¬ 
tions  per  second, 
Tandem  claims. 

Both  systems  come  with  a  128M- 
byte  Winchester  hard  disk,  disk 
controllers  and  a  cartridge  magnet¬ 
ic  tape  drive.  Each  can  be  config¬ 
ured  to  support  up  to  100  directly 
connected  terminals  and  15  or  31  1/ 
O  slots.  Tandem  is  also  expected  to 
introduce  its  6526  terminal  today. 
It  will  be  compatible  with  Tan¬ 
dem’s  6530  series  terminals  and 
will  support  character  and  block 
mode  communications  with  Tan¬ 
dem  hosts.  It  will  list  for  $  1,095.  □ 
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In  communications  today,  it  takes  more 
than  just  good  business  sense  to  survive;  it  re¬ 
quires  celestial  guidance. 


O' 
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Pisces:  A  fishy  “big 
catch”  describes 
some  recent  con¬ 
tracts  announced  by 
the  federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  National  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  has 
awarded  production 
contracts  to  AT&T, 
Motorola,  Inc.  and  RCA  Corp.  for  scrambler 
telephones.  This  security  venture  —  worth 
$190  million  in  taxes  —  will  go  toward  the 
production  of  50,000  telephones. 

According  to  contract  specifications,  the 
new  telephones  should  take  a  person’s  voice 
and  arrange  it  into  a  group  of  random  noises. 
Incidentally,  these  noises  make  no  sense  until 
they  arrive  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  and  are 
put  back  into  their  proper  order. 

Horrellscopes  applauds  this  stellar  break¬ 
through  in  federal  government  telecommuni¬ 
cations.  Currently,  the  incoherent  noise  com¬ 
ing  from  the  Feds  isn’t  put  into  any 
understandable  format. 


HORRELLSCOPES 


BY  EDWARD  HORRELL 


Cosmic  catastrophe  of  the  month 

AT&T  and  Rolm  Corp.  are  tied  for  this 
month’s  cosmic  snafu.  In  fact,  their  two  new 
products  —  AT&T’s  System/25  and  Rolm’s 
Redwood  —  are  possibly  the  biggest  insults  to 
the  small-business  market  to  streak  through 
the  galaxy  in  a  long  time. 

One  of  the  growth  markets  for  the  1980s  is 
going  to  be  the  small-business  market,  the  25- 
to-100-telephone  system  operations.  These 
two  cosmic  giants  tried  to  tap  into  that  market 
with  their  new  products. 

But  Rolm’s  Redwood  doesn’t  allow  for  data 
to  be  switched,  and  the  System/25  allows  for 
data,  but  won’t  allow  digital  telephones  to  be 
connected  to  the  system. 

What  this  country  needs  is  a  better  space 
program  and  a  good  small-business  telecom¬ 
munications  system. 

Small-business  men  deserve  better,  but  no 
one  appears  to  be  listening. 


Taurus:  Nobody 

slings  it  better  these 
days  than  the  local- 
area  network  indus¬ 
try. 

The  latest  provid¬ 
ers  of  industry  hype, 
local-area  net  ven¬ 
dors,  are  causing 
much  confusion  and  bad  vibes  among  users. 
Recent  readings  in  the  local-area  network  at¬ 
mosphere  show  that  users  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  results  and  costs  of  these  communi¬ 
cations  systems.  And  they  say  hidden  costs 
have  caused  the  expense  of  installing  a  local- 
area  net  to  skyrocket.  A  change  in  user  and 
vendor  alignment  is  imperative,  as  users  will 
not  stand  for  this  long.  The  local  net  industry 
is  becoming  so  popular  that  a  major  cosmic 
collision  between  users  and  vendors  will  occur 
unless  there  is  a  change  of  course. 

Until  the  local-area  network  planets  get 
themselves  properly  aligned,  users  should  re¬ 
member  a  couple  of  things. 

■  Local-area  net  decisions  should  be  based 
upon  performance  and  application  issues,  not 
technological  ones.  Users  should  study  re¬ 
quirements  and  develop  solutions,  instead  of 
the  other  way  around.  Remember,  if  it  ain’t 
broke,  don’t  fix  it. 

■  Budget  pessimistically  and  include  in  calcu¬ 
lations  such  items  as  training,  installation  and 
wiring. 

■  Prototypes  are  fun  toys.  But  beware!  Get  a 
system  large  enough  to  fit  the  future. 


Horrell  is  president  of  Mitchell  &  Horrell, 
Inc.  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 


But  in  spite  of  what  many  local-area  net¬ 
work  vendors  advertise,  users  cannot  always 
use  the  wiring  they  already  have.  Not  all  tele¬ 
phone  cable  is  twisted  wiring  and  vice  versa. 

Users  need  to  get  a  complete  cable  inven¬ 
tory  before  designing  their  systems.  If  there  is 
a  question,  they  must  call  in  a  trusted  third 
party. 


Leo:  The  lion’s  share  of 
new  products  goes  to 
IBM,  as  usual. 

IBM  has  spun  off  a 
galaxy  of  new  offer¬ 
ings.  A  total  of  125  new 
products  and  enhance¬ 
ments  were  launched 
during  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  Computer  Conference. 

What’s  significant  is  the  number  of  prod¬ 
ucts  and  enhancements  that  address  connec¬ 
tivity,  or  the  ability  to  connect  non-IBM  prod¬ 
ucts  with  the  IBM  family. 

It’s  IBM’s  way  of  saying  to  users:  “So  you 
made  a  bad  choice.  We  can  fix  it.” 

Like  it  or  not,  IBM  is  the  tail  that  wags  the 
dog.  And  even  as  the  dog  gets  bigger,  IBM 
keeps  on  wagging.  Compatibility  is  a  must  for 
business  competitors.  Without  it,  life  is  full  of 
worms  —  ask  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Now  IBM  realizes  that  there’s  money  in 
making  connections,  and  the  company  is 
adapting  to  competitors.  IBM  is  also  making 
strides  in  allowing  incompatible  IBM  devices 
to  communicate  with  IBM. 

And  that’s  the  name  of  the  biggest  game  in 
town. 


Sagittarius:  A  good 
hunter  looks  for  a 
back-up  power 

source  before  the 
lights  go  out. 

Back-up  power 
for  telecommunica¬ 
tions  systems,  espe¬ 
cially  for  private 
branch  exchanges,  is 
becoming  increasingly  important.  More  and 
more  businesses  are  using  the  PBX  for  both 
voice  and  data,  creating  a  greater  risk  of  sys¬ 
tem  failure. 

Users  should  take  four  steps  to  ensure  their 
systems  do  not  collapse  when  they’re  needed 
most.  First,  do  not  forget  to  plan  for  ample 
space  for  the  power  system  in  the  equipment 
room. 

Second,  be  sure  to  plan  for  power  system 
maintenance. 

Third,  be  sure  to  test  the  power  system  oc¬ 
casionally. 

Fourth,  pay  attention  to  local  building  and 
fire  codes  when  dealing  with  batteries. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention  is  worth  a  world  of  cure.  So  plan  for  a 
disaster. 


Scorpio:  Local-area  net  us¬ 
ers  of  existing  cable  facili¬ 
ties  may  be  in  for  a  shock. 

Many  first-time  local-area 
net  users  are  experiencing 
space  trouble.  Space  in  the  telephone  wiring, 
that  is.  These  new  users  believe  they  can  use 
existing  wiring. 


Shooting  Stars 

Occasionally,  a  star  that  at  first 
glance  appears  insignificant  becomes 
a  major  influence  in  the  course  of 
events.  One  corporate  body  coming 
into  sight  is  Siemens  Corp. 

Once  just  another  “me  too”  player 
in  the  PBX  and  central  office  system 
market,  Siemens  is  beginning  to  shine 
brightly. 

A  subsidiary  of  the  West  German  gi¬ 
ant  Siemens 
AG,  Siemens 
is  taking  ac¬ 
tion  while  its 
competitors 
are  talking. 

Siemens’ 
central  office 
switch  is  be¬ 
ing  tested 
with  Inte¬ 
grated  Sys¬ 
tems  Digital  Networks.  Siemens  re¬ 
cently  announced  a  couple  of  deals 
with  the  Bell  operating  companies, 
breaking  up  the  AT&T/Northern  Tele¬ 
com,  Inc.  private  party.  And  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  their  fine  PBX  family, 
primarily  through  Telplus  and  Contel- 
Executone,  is  strong. 

Stargazers  should  keep  their  sights 
high  .  .  .  and  moving  Jhigher  ...  to  fo¬ 
cus  in  on  Siemens. 
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$149.95 

$289.00 


News 


$549.00 

$799.00* 


Leading  Edge^  the  first  company  to  develop  afford¬ 
able  IBM®-compatible  personal  computers,  now  offers 
the  first  affordable  Hayes-compatible  modems:  The 
Model  “L”  Series™  Modems. 

Like  our  personal  computers,  the  Model  “L”  Series 
Modems  do  everything  the  industry  standard  modems 
do,  except  cost  a  lot. 

For  example,  they  can  access  databases.  And  data¬ 
bases  represent  what  could  be  considered  one  of  the 
largest  compilations  of  information  in  the  world,  with 
data  on  every  topic  from  the  stock  market  quotes  to 
corporate  histories  to  the  current  exchange  rates. 

Model  “L”  Series  Modems  can  send  and  receive  data 
to  and  from  personal  computers  all  over  the  world.  You 
can  send  electronic  letters  to  locations  all  over  the 
country  or  over  the  ocean.  It’s  infinitely  faster  than  con¬ 
ventional  mail  and  a  lot  less  expensive. 

They  allow  you  to  use  your  own  personal  computer 
to  send  and  receive  Telexes. 

They  can  also  provide  access  to  mainframes,  making 
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your  personal  computer  a  personal  work  station 
wherever  it  is  —  in  the  office,  at  home  or  on  the  road. 

And  Model  “L”  Series  Modems  allow  you  to  network 
with  other  personal  computers.  You  can  share  data  or 
share  programs.  You  can  even  transfer  files  between 
two  completely  incompatible  systems  (i.e.  Apples®  and 
IBMs). 

Yet  at  $149.95  and  $289  respectively,  the  I200B  and 
2400B  Model  “L”  Series  Modems  are  priced  below 
equivalent  Hayes  Modems.  In  fact  the  Model  “L”  Series 
I200B,  including  software  and  a  24-month  warranty,  is 
priced  at  one  third  the  price  of  an  equivalent  Hayes 
Modem. 

We’re  just  reaffirming  what  we  proved  with  personal 
computers.  You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  lot  to  get  a  lot. 

To  make  the  connection  for  yourself,  call  1-800- 
USA-LEAD  for  more  information  and  a  dealer  near 
you,  (6 1 7)  828-8 1 50  in  MA.  For  our  special  “Fleet”  pric¬ 
ing  call  our  Fortune  Fleet  Division  at  1-800-457- 
7286,  (617)  769-8050  in  MA. 


Leading  Edge  Hardware  Products,  Inc. 

225  Turnpike  Street,  Canton,  MA  02021  (617)  828-8150 

Leading  Edge  Hardware  Products,  Inc.  Fortune  Fleet  Division 
55  Providence  Highway,  Norwood,  MA  02062 


Leading  Edge  is  a  registered  trademark  and  Model  “L”  Series  and  Model  “D,’’“L,”“M,”and  “MH”  are  trademarks  of  Leading  Edge  Products,  Inc.  IBM  and  XT  are  registered  trademarks  and  AT  is  a  trademark  of 
International  Business  Machine  Corp.  Hayes  is  a  r  egistered  trademark  of  Hayes  Microcomputer  Products,  Inc.  Apple  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  *Full  Size  Card 


